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Here  &  Now 


Going  Forth 


I  arly  signs  ot  spring,  ephemeral 
*  -*  though  they  may  be,  seem  to  beget 
among  New  Englanders  a  restlessness  of 
body  and  soul,  an  urge  to  push  out,  to 
stretch.  Bundled  against  March  winds,  the 
kids  and  I  burst  from  our  house  and 
embark  on  long  walks  around  College 
Hill.  Ahead  of  me  the  children  race,  flap- 
ping their  arms  hke  startled  birds  along 
the  frost-heaved  sidewalks  that  lead  to 
Prospect  Park  and  its  Providential  views. 
They  stop,  breathless,  to  play  with  a  bas- 
sett  hound  puppy.  They  fill  pockets  with 
acorns,  pine  cones,  bottle  caps,  freckled 
stones.  On  the  way  home  I  point  at  green 
daffodil  spikes  and  gold  and  purple  cro- 
cuses in  tidy  gardens  fronting  nineteenth- 
century  clapboard  houses.  Together  we 
rediscover  our  corner  of  the  world  as  it 
begins  to  warm  and  open  and  flower. 

The  sheer  physical  exhilaration  of 
going  forth  is  something  most  of  us  take 
for  granted.  Among  those  who  cannot  is 
Brian  Dickinson  '76  A.M.  (see  page  30). 
Immobilized  by  Lou  Gehrig's  disease, 
Brian  can  venture  from  his  home  only 
through  great  effort  by  his  family.  For  a 
man  in  his  fifties  who  until  recently  was 
athletic  and  active,  being  imprisoned  by 
his  own  body  is  a  bitter  twist  of  fate. 

Yet  Brians  confinement  has  led  him 
to  undertake  interior  journeys  that  are  as 
rich  and  revealing  as  any  expedition. 
Hour  after  hour  he  roams  the  landscape 
of  his  mind  and  heart;  he  reads;  he  hstens. 


Brian  Dickinson  worl<ing  at  home 

Using  a  souped-up  computer,  he  writes 
luminously  phrased  newspaper  columns. 
His  illness,  Brian  says,  has  freed  him  to 
voyage  inward;  he  is  "more  reflective, 
more  inclined  to  ponder  a  point." 

When  the  writer  Flannery  O'Connor 
contracted  lupus  erythematosus,  she  gav'e 
up  her  fling  with  the  intellectual  centers 
of  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  and  re- 
treated to  her  mother's  small  farm  in  rural 
Georgia.  There  she  spent  the  rest  of  her 
days  on  crutches,  raising  peafowl  and 
writing  some  of  the  most  affecting  stories 
to  come  out  of  the  South.  When  she  first 
learned  her  diagnosis,  O'Connor  later  ad- 
mitted to  a  friend,  "I  was  roped  and  tied 
and  resigned  the  way  it  is  necessary  to  be 
resigned  to  death,  and  largely  because  I 
thought  It  would  be  the  end  of  any  crea- 
tion, any  writing,  any  iivrk  from  me."  But, 
she  learned,  "it  was  only  the  beginning." 


No  matter  how  hale  and  vigorous  we 
feel,  the  world  is  poised  to  reel  us  in,  to 
remind  us,  often  cruelly,  that  everything 
physical  is  merely  on  loan.  Our  challenge 
as  sentient  beings  is  to  seek  new  vistas 
where  we  can.  It  doesn't  hurt  to  practice: 
"Turning  inward  means  turning  out- 
ward," writes  Philip  Zaleski  in  Tlic  Recol- 
lected Heart,  a  primer  on  monastic  retreat. 
Isolation  and  introspection,  he  says,  enable 
us  to  "see  with  new  eyes  [and]  think  with 
new  minds." 

These  are  thoughts  to  savor  when 
winter  brings  a  last  fierce  blast  of  snow, 
and  the  daffodil  buds  seem  yet  too  fragile 
to  pin  our  hopes  on.  Home  again,  among 
numbingly  familiar  surroundings,  we  are 
left  to  discover  —  in  words,  in  music,  or  in 
silent  contemplation  -  the  vast  interior 
universe  which  is  our  special  grace. 
-AD. 
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'To  Struggle  with  God' 

I  was  astonished  by  Robert  Kay's  ('53) 
response  (Mail,  December)  to  Linda  Mah- 
desian's  article,  "To  Struggle  with  God" 
(September).  I  regret,  with  [Professor 
Emeritus]  Richard  Goss,  the  exclusion  of 
atheistic  viewpoints  from  an  otherwise 
laudable  article.  Mr.  Kay  has  not,  unfortu- 
nately, shown  us  the  merits  of  atheism, 
because  it  has  not  saved  him  from  an 
indecorous  arrogance  toward  his  fellow 
Brunonians,  nor  from  a  hackneyed,  vulgar- 
positivist  view  ot  religion. 

As  a  practicing  Catholic,  I  count  my 
discussions  ot  religion  at  Brown  among 
the  most  intelligent  and  impassioned 
I  have  ever  had.  It  pains  me  to  see  that 
atmosphere  lost  in  the  letters  column  of 
the  BAM. 

Anthony  Lioi  '00 

Highland  Hark,  N.J. 

lioi@niflheim .  mtgers.  edii 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Kay  enlists  John  Adams  on 
behalt  ot  "less  religion"  by  quoting  our 
second  president  as  follows:  "This  would 
be  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds  if  there 
were  no  religion  in  it."The  quotation 
is  accurate;  the  portrayal  is  not. 

In  his  letter  to  Thomas  Jefferson  of 
April  17,  1 8 17,  Adams  indicated  that  when 
readmg  of  sectarian  squabbles  and  dog- 
mansms  he  was  often  tempted  to  make  the 
remark  quoted  above.  But  he  immedi- 
ately recognized  that  such  a  stance  repre- 
sented just  another  sort  of  fanaticism. 
And,  he  acknowledged,  "Without  Reli- 
gion this  World  would  be  Something  not 
tit  to  be  mentioned  m  polite  Company, 
1  mean  Hell." 

A  more  faithful  reflection  of  Adams's 
religious  position  may  be  found,  among 
many  other  places,  in  a  comment  to  Elihu 
Marshall  (March  9,  i.S2o).When  contem- 
plating the  wonders  of  the  universe, 
wrote  Adams, "I  feel  an  irresistible  impulse 
to  tall  on  my  knees  in  Adoration  of  the 
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Power  that  moves,  the  Wisdom  that  directs, 
and  the  Benevolence  that  Sanctities  this 
wonderful  whole." 

Edwin  S.  Ganstad  '^1 

Gualala,  Calif 

I  feel  pity  and  concern  for,  as  well  as  a 
fear  ot,  those  atheistic  souls  who  have 
a  closed  mind.  I  also  hasten  to  point  out 
that  "there  is  not  one  scintilla  ot  empiri- 
cal evidence  supporting  the  idea  that 
there"  does  /u)f  "exist  any  sort  of  higher 
power,  Supreme  Being,  devil,  mystery, 
final  cause,  or  afterlife." 

Many  a  scientific  discovery  was  made 
when  there  was  "not  one  scintilla  of 
empirical  evidence  supporting  the  idea" 
and  phenomena  were  predicted  from 
theoretical  considerations.  Some  suggested 
reading  for  Dr.  Kay:  Albert  Einstein,  Ideas 
and  Opinions,  page  255;Werner  Heisen- 
berg.  Across  The  Frontiers,  page  213;  and 
Frank  Tipler,  I  he  Physics  of  Immortality. 

Hervey  P.  Ganvin  '44 

Pennfield,  N.Y. 


Hopeless? 

My  old  Brown  sweatshirt  proclaims, 
"//(  Deo  Speranius'"Where  there  is  no  hope, 
the  people,  the  taculry,  and  the  students 
perish.  It  appears  there  is  little  hope  on 
the  campus  these  days,  if  we  are  to  heed 
the  letter  from  Professor  Richard  Goss 
("Let's  have  no  God,"  Mail,  December). 

Those  who  f,iil  to  see  in  the  marvelous 
Hubble-telescope  pictures  of  newborn 
stars  a  glimpse  of  an  intelligence  and 
order  we  can  but  faintly  understand  can 
never  grasp  the  concept  of  God.  Their 
understanding  is  restricted  to  the  minus- 


cule things  they  can  prove. 

What  a  shame! 
Fred  ColUns  '47 
Green  Valley,  Ariz. 
papcollins@aol.com 

My  lack  of  interest  in  orga- 
nized religion  caused  me  to 
skip  the  "To  Struggle  with 
God"  article  in  the  Septem- 
ber issue,  but  I  found  the 
December  correspondence 
entertaining.  [Professor] 
Richard  Goss's  excellent  let- 
ter reminds  me  that  during 
my  period  at  Brown  there  was  an  orga- 
nized atheist  movement,  with  what  might 
be  called  a  chaplain,  even!  Alas,  I  have 
forgotten  his  name,  but  a  young  English 
professor  held  a  regular  series  ot  meetings 
at  his  home  to  help  those  of  us  who  were 
struggling  with  the  question  of  whether 
one  can  structure  one's  life  without 
reliance  on  God. 

An  interesting  pattern  emerged. 
Atheists  from  Christian  families  had  a 
very  ditTicult  time  coping  with  concepts, 
such  as  morality,  that  were  not  divinely 
directed,  but  those  ot  us  from  [ewish  back- 
grouncis  did  not  appear  to  share  these  dif- 
ficulties. I  suspect  that  this  springs  from 
the  differing  focus  of  the  two  religions. 
My  Christian  friends  are  generally  con- 
cerned with  the  divinirv'  and  marrvrdom 
of  Jesus,  while  Jewish  services  and  festi- 
vals celebrate  freedom  and  individual 
responsibility.  In  any  case,  we  found  it 
much  easier  and  less  inconsistent  to  cele- 
brate Passover  and  Hannukah  than  they 
did  to  celebrate  Easter  and  Christmas. 
William  Silvert  '58,  '63  Ph.D. 
Dartmouth,  Nova  Scotia 
sih'crtuvhioiiie.bio.dto.ca 

After  reading  that  Dr.  Goss  had  "struggled 
with  the  concept  of  God  —  and  won," 
I  was  wondering  how  he  performed  that 
neat  trick.  Anyone  steeped  in  the  idea  of 
evolution,  especially  Darwin's  version,  has 
probably  had  a  crisis  of  faith.  What  is  not 
well  known  is  that  Darwin's  theory  of 
evolution  is  not  based  on  observed  data, 
but  IS  a  fanciful  supposition  that  the  fossil 
record  does  not  support. 

So  say  the  leading  evolutionists  in 
academia,  from  Stephen  Jay  Gould  to 
Niles  Eldrids^e  to  the  Moscow  Institute 
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of  Sciences.  They  suggest  the  notion  of 
punctuated  equilibrium,  which  states  that 
because  no  transitional  forms  between 
any  ot  the  6  million  species  of  organisms 
have  ever  been  found,  and  because  all 
phyla  burst  on  the  scene  600  million  years 
ago  m  the  Cambrian  explosion,  evolution 
occurs  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  thought 
possible.  The  theory  also  suggests  that 
evolution  of  species  can  only  occur  in 
isolated  populations. 

Darwin  himself  viewed  the  Cambrian 
explosion  as  an  anomaly  that  he  couldn't 
e.xplain.  Further,  Danvin  admitted  that 
evolution  by  itselt  could  not  explain  the 
origin  of  bird  feathers  or  the  fact  that  the 
eye  had  evolved  in  so  many  different 
ways  in  different  species.  Excellent  scien- 
tific treatments  ot  the  problems  and  doubts 
scientists  have  about  evolution  can  be 
found  in  Michael  Denton's  Evolution: 
A  Jlieory  in  Crisis  and  l.L.  Cohen's  Darwin 
Was  Wrong:  A  Study  in  Probabilities. 

At  Brown  my  teaching  assistant  :n 
organic  chemistry  told  me  he  was  a  funda- 
mentalist Christian. The  then-chairman  ot 
the  chemistry  department,  LeaUyn  Clapp. 
told  me  he  didn't  know  any  chentists  who 
believed  in  evolution.  (Professor  Clapp 
was  then  president  ot  the  American  Chem- 
ical Association.) 

Karl  Marx.  Friedrich  Nietzsche, 
Adolph  Hitler,  and  Joseph  Stalin  were  all 
atheists.  The  breakdown  of  morality  m 
our  society  can  be  traced  to  the  beHef  that 
"God  is  dead."Why  do  we  malign  the 
religions  and  the  religious  of  the  world 
when  the  greatest  harm  has  been  done  by 
those  who  have  abandoned  spirituality? 

Nicholas  WJanscn  'Si 

Ashburn,Va. 

It  hurt  me  to  read  such  letters  [as  Frot. 
Goss's],  but  I  have  to  accept  that  most 
theologians  believe  that  by  the  year  2000. 
more  than  50  percent  ot  the  workl's  peo- 
ple won't  even  know  who  |esus  Christ  is. 

/;;  Den  Sficrainus.  our  Brown  motto, 
is  where  the  real  truth  lies.  Having  had  a 
deity  experience  more  than  once,  I  can 
assure  you  that  there  is  a  God.  In  Deo  Spcra- 
inus  -  and  please  bless  Brown  University. 

Bruce  Mansfield  '54 

Wellesley,  Mass. 

Tom  Gleason 

1  read  with  interest  the  article  about  Pro- 
lessor  Tom  Gleason  ("The  View  from 
Century's  End,"  December).  He  taught  a 
seminar  in  writing  which  I  attended,  and 
the  warm,  generous  person  1  remember 


was  apparent  in  the  interview. 

However,  I  disagree  vigorously  with 
many  of  the  statements  in  the  article.  First, 
Ronald  Reagan  called  the  Soviet  Union 
an  "evil  empire"  m  a  speech  made  in 
1983. Thus,  you  are  incorrect  in  placing 
this  statement  only  a  tew  months  before 
the  U.S.S.R.  fell  in  1991. 

Second,  Gleason  said,  "In  the  end. 
bedrock  characteristics  ot  Russian  culture 
helped  turn  communism  into  something 
oppressive  and  hugely  inefficient  and 
demorahzed."This  is  a  variant  of  the  old 
argument  blaming  Stalin  for  communism's 
tyrannical  aspects.  Where  has  communism 
not  been  oppressive  and  inefficient?  East- 
ern Europe,  China,  Vietnam,  and  Cam- 
bodia all  tit  this  description.  One  cannot 
blame  it  on  the  characteristics  of  a  single 
culture. 

Third,  the  fall  of  the  Soviet  Union 
did  not  surprise  Austrian  economists.  Men 
such  as  Nobel  Laureate  Friedrich  A.  von 
Hayek  for  some  time  had  predicted  its 
eventual  demise  if  it  was  not  propped  up 
by  the  West. The  only  surprise  was  that 
the  U.S.S.R.'s  economy  was  more  pathetic 
than  even  the  staunchest  capitalist  expected. 
For  instance,  until  recentiv  9.S  percent 
of  the  Moscow  telephone  system  dated 
to  the  1906  Swedish  setup. 

Fourth,  the  similarity  between  com- 
munism and  fascism  has  been  obvious  to 
many  of  us  for  a  long  time.  Only  certain 
intellectuals  with  socialist  leanings  failed 
to  see  it. 

Finally,  1  agree  with  Gleason's  enthu- 
siasm for  George  Orwell.  Onvell's  writing 
is  clear  and  invigorating,  whether  or  not 
one  agrees  with  him.  In  this  he  reminds 
me  of  Tom  Gleason. 

Richard  D.  East  on  'yy 

Chicago 


Magazines  and  religion 

On  page  35  ot  the  December  issue  you 
list  undergraduate  magazines  of  the  past: 
the  Brnnonian.  Sepiad.  Casements,  and  the 
Brown  Jug.  Are  you  aware  that  there  was 
a  successor  to  the  Brown  Jug,  called  Sir 
Brown'?  I  worked  on  5/>  Broum  starting  in 
1940. The  editor  in  1941  was  Don  Foley 
'42. 1  succeeded  him  and  put  out  one 
issue  in  the  tall  of  1942,  before  the  Univer- 
sity halted  pubhcation  because  of  "war- 
time paper  shortage."  Our  business  man- 
ager was  my  classmate,  Kingsley  Meyer  Jr. 
Like  S.|.  Perelman  '25  of  thejii^,',  I  became 
a  "regular  contributor  to  the  NewYorker." 

On  another  note,  I  thought  the  nu- 
merous letters  in  the  December  issue  in- 
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spired  by  "To  Struggle  With  God"  revealed 
that  if  God  is  not  very  aUve  these  days, 
religion  certainly  is.  So  many  strong  views! 
It  we  detme  religion  as  that  which  gives 
meaning  to  a  person's  lite,  then  everyone 
who  is  not  in  despair  has  a  rehgion. 
Among  the  most  widespread  religions  in 
the  United  States  are  nationalism,  career- 
ism,  consumerism,  treeniarketism,  health- 
and-titnessism,  scientific  materialism, 
and  Dowjonesism;  their  adherents  wor- 
ship the  dollar,  fame,  and  power.  The  late, 
lamented  Gillian  Rose  called  these  un- 
revealed  religions.  Whether  these  are  less 
or  more  pernicious  than  the  revealed 
ones,  I  leave  to  the  reader. 

JiVnes  Mtmvcs  '4^ 

New  York  City 

jimu'S£_io(a),dclplii.iotii 


Black-Jewish  relations 

1  was  heartened  to  read  the  article  (Elms, 
December)  about  the  efforts  of  the  Black- 
Jewish  Understanding  Project.  While 
attending  my  25th  reunion,  I  was  saddened 
to  observe  the  segregation  among  the 
graduating  seniors  as  they  marched 
through  theVanWickle  Gates  down  Col- 
lege Hill.  It  struck  me  as  ironic  that  at 
one  of  the  more  outstanding  bastions  of 
intellectual  freedom  such  behavior  was 
perhaps  the  norm. 

I  applaud  the  Black-Iewish  Under- 
st.inding  Project  and  wish  them  well;  you 
are  needed  in  our  society.  LJjammali  Yadidd 
-  you  will  make  a  difference. 

Stephen  Vale  Cofer-Shabicii  '67 

St.  Mary's,  Ga. 

shahcoJ'(a^ihUiiel.iiet 

Last  word  on  morals 

The  issue  of"students  and  morality" 
doesn't  go  away.  Richard  Shalvoy  '77 
responded  (Mail,  November)  to  my  ques- 
tioning whether  or  not  "traditional"  court- 
ship ideals  lead  to  marital  happiness.  In 
particular,  he  cjuoted  from  5c.v  //;  .-1/iioiuJ 
(page  124)  that  "physical  and  emotional 
satisfaction  started  to  decline  when  peo- 
ple had  more  than  one  sexual  partner." 

One  can  always  quote  something  out 
of  context  to  support  his  own  precon- 
ceived notion.  However,  using  Dr.  Shalvoy 's 
context,  page  12s  of  the  same  text  states 
that  "people  who  were  dating  and  having 
sex  together  also  were  overwhelmingly 
physically  pleased  and  emotionally  satisfied, 
but,  again,  slightly  less  so  than  the  people 
who  were  livinsj  together."  Having  more 


than  one  sexual  partner  is  not  an  issue  in 
the  coed  living  arrangenrents  which  initi- 
ated this  discussion. 

With  greater  freedom  comes  increased 
responsibilit\'.  I  am  confident  that  students 
at  Brown  act  responsibly  in  the  context 
of  the  New  Age  living  arrangements.  This 
has  been  too  long  m  coming. 

L,m'rctiie  R.  Ross,  M.D.  '52 

New  York  Cit\' 
It  seems  to  the  editors  that  all  points  of  view 
oil  this  topic  have  been  represented  in  these 
paf^es.At  this  time  the  BAM  will  print  no 
Jnrther  letters  on  the  subject.  -  Editor 


Welcome  to  life 

I  was  greatly  disappointed  by  Mr.  Frank 
M.Jackson's  letter  ("Unimpressed,"  Mail) 
in  the  December  issue.  By  claiming  that 
"students  are  invited  in  and  told  to  work 
out  their  programs  themselves"  and  that 
the  curriculum  "is  like  asking  students 
to  play  tennis  without  a  net."  Mr.  Jackson 
suggests  a  betrayal.  On  the  contrary, 
students  enter  Brown  with  their  eyes  wide 
open.  If  they  can't  work  in  that  kind  of 
system,  they  shouldn't  be  at  Brown. 

The  advising  system  similarly  requires 
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Ireland's  very  green.  Of  course, 
it's  yellow,  fuchsia  and  violet,  too. 
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self-awareness  and  assertion.  While  first- 
year  students  are  directed  to  a  range  of 
advismg  options,  upperclasspeople  must 
seek  them  out.  Students  have  to  recognize 
when  they  are  in  trouble  and  have  the 
gumption  to  get  help.  Welcome  to  life. 

Mr.  Jackson  also  errs  when  he  claims 
that  Brown  employs  the  "Generally 
hidifFerent"  and  enjoys  a  "faculty  abdica- 
tion ot  its  responsibility."  My  professors 
inspired  me  as  scholars  and  as  educators, 
and  they  shape  the  way  I  interact  with 
my  own  students  (yes,  at  a  university). 
The  "collective  wisdom  of  others"  mani- 
fests Itself  daily  in  classrooms  and  offices 
at  Brown.  But  faculty  wisdom  cannot 
erase  the  people  and  media  that  shaped 
students'  values  and  knowledge  in  the 
preceding  eighteen  years. 

The  lack  of  requirements  beyond 
proficiency  in  writing  English  is  not  an 
invitation  to  "self-absorption." The  desire 
to  explore  the  limits  of  knowledge  is  the 
heart  of  the  liberal  arts  education.  In  tact, 
as  of  1990,  more  than  90  percent  of 
Brown  students  fulfilled  what  would  be  a 
core  curriculum.  This  statistic  may  have 
changed  since  then,  but  probably  not 
drastically. 

By  giving  students  the  right  to  play 
in  the  fields  of  knowledge.  Brown  gives  us 
permission  to  explore,  to  become,  to  err, 
and  to  succeed.  By  requiring  us  to  make 
a  matching  leap  of  faith  in  ourselves  and 
to  maintain  the  courage  of  that  leap. 
Brown  requires  character  as  weO  as  intel- 
lect. Not  bad  for  an  institution. 

Karen  Bloom  'gi 

Atlanta 


That's  no  Lady,  that's  a  Bear 

University  Archivist  Martha  Mitchell  was 
correct  in  stating  in  her  December  letter 
that  Bro^vn"s  women's  athletic  teams 
should  not  be  referred  to  as  "Lady  Bears" 
or  "Bear  Ladies."  However,  Ms.  Mitchell 
is  incorrect  in  miplymg  that  the  Brown 
Daily  Herald  continues  to  refer  to  the 
women's  ice  hockey  team  as  the  Pandas. 
During  the  1993—94  winter  sports  season, 
the  Herald  substituted  the  mascot  name 
"Bruins,"  the  name  used  for  every  other 
Brown  team,  for  "Pandas."The  change 
has  become  permanent. 

Herald  Sports  does  not  use  the  word 
"Lady"  in  any  team  names.  The  Herald 
distinguishes  between  same-sport  teams 
by  using  the  words  "men"  and  "women" 
—  e.g.,  women  icers,  women  hoopsters, 
men  icers,  and  men  hoopsters. 

Many  sports  information  departments 


refer  to  women's  teams  as  "lady"  athletes. 
For  instance.  Providence  College  and 
the  University  ofTennessee  officially  call 
their  women's  teams  Lady  Friars  and 
Lady 'Volunteers,  respectively.  The  Herald 
is  proud  that  its  pages  do  not  contain 
such  unfortunate  titles. 

Joshua  IVeisbrod  'gj 

Campus 
The  writer  is  executive  editor  of  the  Brown 
Daily  Herald.  -  Editor 


Mistaken  Identity 

My  letter  of  September  25  appeared  in 
the  December  BAM  ("Unimpressed," 
Mail).  I  appreciate  that.  However,  I  would 
have  preferred  not  to  be  confused  with 
my  great-grandfather,  Frederick  Jackson. 
I  signed  that  letter  and  will  sign  this  as 
Frank  M.Jackson. 

Frank  M.  Jackson  '37 

Utica,  N.Y. 
The  BAM  rei;rets  the  transcribing  error  that 
altered  Mr.  Jackson 's  first  name.  —  Editor 


Another  view  of  Oxford 

Since  reading  "Great  Books,  Gowns, 
and  Guinness"  (November),  I  have  been 
meaning  to  write.  I  studied  at  Oxford 
during  1991—92  as  a  visiting  student  at  St. 
Hugh's  College  (before  the  associated 
student  program  with  Brown's  Office  of 
International  Programs  was  formed). 
While  I  agree  with  may  of  the  benefits 
of  studying  at  this  ancient  university, 
some  of  the  students'  complaints  need  to 
be  recognized  as  highly  subjective  expe- 
riences which  are  partially  the  result  of 
their  attending  the  same  college. 

I  studied  in  the  faculty  of  modern 
history  and  found  that  while  political  his- 
tory is  strong,  there  exist  specialized 
third-year  subjects  m  non-traditional 
areas,  such  as  "Victorian  Intellect  and 
Culture"  and  "The  Age  ot  Manners,"  and 
lectures  on  a  range  of  historical  topics. 
Your  article  neglected  not  only  seminars 
—  an  important  forum  for  intellectual 
exchange  -  but  also  college  and  univer- 
sity societies  in  various  academic  sub- 
jects. Further,  while  the  Bodleian  Library 
is  a  copyright  library  ot  immense  propor- 
tions, there  are  lending  hbraries  tor  each 
faculty  and  each  college.  As  a  full  student 
at  Oxford,  one  can  utilize  the  Bodleian 
during  daytime  hours,  not  just  after  five. 

On  nonacademic  topics,  the  article 
left  out  the  Oxford  Union,  training- 
ground  for  many  politicians,  where  one 
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The  Hope  Diamond 

Went  To  The  Smithsonian 

By  Mail. 


Back  in  1958,  when  the  owners  of  the  Hope 
Diamond  wanted  to  send  their  million  dollar  gem 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  they  mailed  it. 

And  every  year  people  are  buying  more  and 
more  merchandise  by  mail.  Last  year,  consumers 
ordered  $57  billion  worth  of  merchandise  from 
catalogs,  and  they  trusted  the  mail  to  deliver  a  great  deal  of  it 
safely-from  bird  feeders  to  $400  boots. 

One  big  reason  why  people  could  have  such  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  the  mail  is  the  U.S.  Postal  Inspection  Service. 
Our  dedicated  Postal  Inspectors  make  sure  that  anybody  can 
mail  almost  anything,  from  stocks  and  bonds  to  precious 
family  keepsakes— and  be  assured  that  it  will  get  where  it's 
going  safely. 

Postal  Inspectors  help  business,  too.  Working  with  the  finan- 
cial industry.  Inspectors  helped  reduce  fraud  from  credit  card 
theft  by  35%  in  1993,  and  by  an  additional  23%  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.    In  fact,  it  was  a  Postal  Inspector  who  thought 
of  thwarting  credit  card  thefts  by  implementing  a  program 
whereby  new  credit  cards  are  activated  by  calling  an  800 
telephone  number. 

With  a  well-earned  reputation  for  perseverance  and  profes- 
sionalism, our  Postal  Inspectors  are  there  to  protect  your  mail 
for  the  price  of  a  stamp.  ^r—^  UNITED  STATES 


Quite  a  bargain.  f^gm  POSTAL  SERVICE. 

We  Deliver  For  You. 
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Lyric  Visions 
of  Greece 

|une  12-30.   1996 

A  Voyage  to  the 
Homelands  and  Haunts 

of  Sappho,  Homer, 
Archilochos  and  others... 

from  the  Cyclades 

to  the  Eastern  Aegean 

and  the 

Coast  of  Asia  Minor 

Led  by 

Prof.  William  F.  Wyatt 

Brown  University 
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Coed  summer  session 
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Woodberry  Forest  VA229e9 
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wfsummer@bbs.gemlink.com 


c.in  hear  and  participate  in  weekly  debates 
on  cultural  and  political  topics  as  well  a 
listen  to  prominent  guest  speakers.  Uni- 
versit\'  political  societies  bring  together 
sudeius  from  all  colleges  -  which,  I  might 
add,  differ  considerably  in  facilities, 
atmosphere,  and  sex  ratio  -  from  a  range 
of  parties,  including  Conservative,  Lib- 
eral, Labour,  and  Green.  When  students 
run  for  College  or  Universm-  Student 
Unions,  they  identifN'  and  run  on  national 
partv  affiliations  and  plattorins. 

Finallv.  \\  hile  O.xtord  undeniabh'  has 
a  strong  male  culture,  there  exist  five  col- 
leges which  were  founded  for  women 
(including  St.  Hughs).  Four  are  now  coed, 
but  thev  remain  more  egalitarian  than 
manv  former  male  colleges.  Each  college 
has  a  women's  officer,  the  Oxford  Stu- 
dent Union  publishes  a  women's  hand- 
book, and  each  spring  female  students  arc 
invited  to  Oxford  to  encourage  them  to 
apply.  All  of  these  seek  to  bring  women 
m  more  equal  numbers  to  Oxford  and  to 
improve  their  experiences  within. 

Thank  vou  for  co\enng  one  example 
of  Brunonians  studying  ,ibroad.  an 
important  experience  tor  inan\'  under- 
graduates. 

Suum  Fahcr  'g^ 

Coram,  N.Y. 


Hare  Krishna  clarification 

Thank  you  kmdly  for  printing  my  letter 
("Let's  Have  More  God,"  Mail,  Decem- 
ber). I  \\Tote,"In  1983. 1  .accepted  spiritu,il 
initiation  from  S.itsvarupa  Dasa  Goswaini, 
the  le.tding  disciple  of  the  movement's 
founder  who  wrote  his  authorized  biog- 
raphy "You  edited  out  the  words  "who 
\\  rote  his  authorized  biographv,"  so  that 
the  sentence  seemed  to  iinplv  that  mv 
spiritu.il  master  is  the  onlv  leading  disci- 
ple. Other  leading  disciples  and  their  fol- 
lowers would  take  issue  with  this.  What 
the  letter  should  h.ne  said  was,",i  le.iding 
disciple." 

Chrisiophcr  Bccilc  't^l 

Alachua,  Fla. 

bt>i@,ith.org 

From  Paris  To  Providence 

It  was  interesting  to  read  (Elms,  Novem- 
ber) that  last  \ear  Brown  drew  more  \isit- 
ing  schcilars  tri-)m  France  th.in  from  .my 
other  country,  and  that  an  exhange  pro- 
gram with  the  Sorbone  accounts  for 
most  of  it. 

Without  for  a  moment  behtrins;  the 


importance  of  that,  I  would  like  to  draw 
your  readers'  attention  to  another  attrac- 
tion that  may  not  be  so  widely  recog- 
nized. One  of  last  year's  French  visiting 
scholars  (Danielle  Edouard,  on  the  Amer- 
ican Studies  Faculty  of  Universite  de 
Dijon)  came  to  Brown  on  a  Fulbright 
grant  specifically  to  study  with  me,  and 
later  spend  some  time  at  the  Center  for 
Alcohol  ,md  Addiction  Studies.  Her 
advanced  research  was  on  the  role  of 
wine  in  American  culture.  I  look  forward 
to  joining  her  at  an  international  confer- 
ence in  P.aris  in  the  middle  of  1996. 

Dii'{\;lit  B.  Heath 

Campus 
Tlic  inilcr  is  protcssoy  ot  iitithivpoliH^Y. 
—  Editor 


Mailer  at  Brandeis 

Libbv  Newsoni  Mohr  '61  (Mail,  Decem- 
ber) made  one  error  111  relating  the  con- 
tro\ersv  that  Norman  Mailer's  xisit  to 
campus  provoked  in  lyOo.  She  said  that 
the  student  organizing  group  and  others 
at  Brown  were  concerned  about  their 
notorious  imitee  because  "Mailer  had 
recentlv  caused  a  student  riot  while  read- 
ing at  Brandeis. " 

I  sat  through  Mailer's  reading  at  Bran- 
deis, from  start  to  end,  and  can  testif\"  that 
the  evening  was  certifiably  free  of  riot. 
1  admit  that  throughout  the  evening  the 
audience  liiii  communicate  its  opinions  to 
the  speaker.  However,  as  I  recall,  most 
shouts  and  interjections  were  expressions 
not  of  outrage  but  of  dis.ippciintment 
with  the  speaker's  faulr\'  cognitions  and 
sharply  circumscribed  vocabulary. 

Reflecting  on  the  e\-ent,  it  is  almost 
too  bad  that  the  evening  was  riot-free. 
After  all.  a  large  audience  eager  for  intel- 
lectual fireworks  had  to  settle  for  ram- 
blings  and  ra\"ingp  that  were  not  so  much 
incendiary  as  merely  interminable.  I'll  bet 
Mailer's  performance  in  Carmichael 
Auditorium  was  much  more  entertaining. 

Robert  Sekulcr  '64  Ph.D. 

Concord,  Mass. 

sekiilcr(3ivoleii. brandeis. Ciiti 
Tlie  writer  is  the  Frances  and  Louis  H.  Sal- 
vage Professor  ot  Psychology  at  Brandeis. 
—  Editor  o^ 
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"Living  at  Laurelmead  on  Blackstone  Boulevard 
is  Like  Living  Back  on  Campus... Only  Better  " 

Introducing  the  new  Brown  campus  connection,  Laurelmead  on  Blackstone  Boulevard. 
Located  only  minutes  from  Brown,  Laurelmead  is  a  distinguished  residential  community 
for  independent  adults.  Owners  enjoy  an  engaging  lifestyle  with  the  assurance  of  24-hour 
security  and  home  and  grounds  maintenance  services.  The  Laurelmead  campus  includes 
beautiful  common  areas,  resident  gardens,  and  walking  trails  along  the  Seekonk  River. 
Find  out  why  so  many  Brown  and  Pembroke  alumni,  retired  faculty,  and  fellow  colleagues 
have  chosen  to  make  Laurelmead  their  new  home. 


Dining  at  Laurelmead:  From  elegant  dining  to  cafe  or  puh 
dining...  this  is  the  meal  plan  we  dreamed  of  as  students. 


The  Fitness  Center:  Yoga,  aquatics, 
weights,  are  considered  an  elective. 


The  Odeon  at  Laurelmead:  Where  a  \anel)  ot 
lectures  and  performances  are  attended. 


A:iiii 


Come  visit  Laurelmead  during  your 
next  visit  to  Providence,  or  call  for 
more  information  at  (800)  286-9550. 


LAURELMEAD^^^ 

Distinguished  Adult  Cooperative  Living 

355  Blackstone  Boulevard 
Providence,  Rhode  Lsland  02906 
(401)  273-9550  •  (800)  286-9550 


Under  THE  Elms 


IN    1994,  WHEN  HOLLY 
Thomas  "97  arrived  at  Mil- 
hous,  a  student-run  coopera- 
tive residence  on  Charlesfield 
Street,  to  begin  her  sopho- 
more year,  no  neatly  dressed 
University  representative 
handed  out  room  keys.  Accom- 
panied by  her  anxious  par- 
ents, she  walked  into  a  house 
littered  with  old  newspapers 
and  the  remnants  of  an  end-   . 
of-summer  party.  But  a  few 
days  later,  with  the  rooms 
filled  with  students,  the  com- 
munal kitchen  stocked,  and 
the  chores  div\'ied  up,  Thomas 
felt  as  it  she'd  toimd  a  new 
family. 

For  more  than  two  decades 
the  Brown  Association  for 
Cooperative  Housing  (BACH) 
has  provided  a  living  arrange- 
ment that,  according  to  its 
supporters,  helps  college  stu- 
dents develop  the  indepen- 
dence so  critical  tor  success 
in  the  world  beyond  Brown. 
Residents  in  BACH's  four 
houses  pay  rent  by  the  semes- 
ter —  roughly  halt  the  cost  of 
a  Brown  room  —  and  share 
the  responsibilities  of  running 
a  household.  Brown  owns 
two  ot  the  houses,  for  which 
BACH  pays  a  minimal  rent. 
So  "it  was  a  real  blow,"  says 
Thomas,  now  coordinator  for 
the  student-run  corporation, 
when  the  University  decided 
last  August  to  terminate  the 
leases  and  reclaim  Carberry 
and  Milhous  for  office  space. 
(BACH  owns  Watermyn  and 
Gnu,  the  other  two  co-op 
houses.) 

Because  the  leases  require 
a  two-year  eviction  notice, 
BACH  members  must  leave 
the  Charlesfield  Street  build- 
ings by  the  fall  of  1997,  when 
a  swarm  of  contractors  will 
begin  what  WUter  Holmes, 


Cleaning  House 

After  Diorc  than  tiiv  dcuulcs 
the  University  says  no  to  co-op  leases 


vice  president  tor  administra- 
tion, says  will  be  a  year-long 
renovation  costing  at  least 
$400,000.  More  than  half  of 
BACH's  current  membership 
—  forty  out  of  seventy-rwo 
residents,  says  Thomas  -  will 
move  back  into  dorm  rooms, 
or,  in  the  case  of  interested 
seniors,  into  o£F-campus  apart- 
ments. The  end  of  the  leases 
wiU  also  squeeze  the  orga- 
nization financially.  It  will 
lose  approximately  $82,000  in 
rent  from  the  residents  of 
Carberry  and  Milhous,  money 
that  helps  pay  the  mortgages 


and  taxes  on  Watermyn  and 
Gnu. 

Could  the  lease  termina- 
tion have  been  avoided? 
Probably  not.  The  University 
and  BACH  have  a  stormy 
history  dating  back  to  the 
early  iy70s,  when  the  co-ops 
grew  out  of  an  independent 
study  project  that  sought  to 
teach  students  about  commu- 
nal living  and  free  them  from 
the  constant  oversigiit  of 
administrators.  Although  the 
University  exercises  no  con- 
trol over  day-to-day  operations 
in  the  houses,  it  is  responsible 


tor  everyone  who  lives  there. 
This  arrangement  worked  in 
the  1970s,  says  Holmes,  but 
in  the  litigious  1990s,  "the 
University  is  much  more  con- 
scious of  liability."  BACH 
regularly  incurs  fire  code  vio- 
lations, a  nuisance  that  Holmes 
concedes  entered  his  consid- 
eration of  the  future  of  the 
two  leases,  but  "it  was  not 
a  large  factor."  "The  primary 
thing,"  he  says,  "is  [a  need 
for]  space"  for  departments 
temporarily  displaced  by  ren- 
ovations or  renting  offices 
aw.iy  from  campus. 

Although  the  University 
and  BACH  will  no  longer  be 
landlord  and  tenant,  other 
contentious  matters  are  stiU  to 
be  resolved.  One,  for  exam- 
ple, is  the  number  of  students 
who  will  be  permitted  to 
live  in  BACH's  remaining 
houses  beginning  in  the  fall  of 
1997,  and  another  is  whether 
sophomores  and  juniors  wiU 
continue  to  be  included  in 
the  co-op's  applicant  pool. 

Thomas  worries  that  can- 
celing the  leases  will  mean 
"the  co-ops  might  grow 
more  insular."  For  all  their 
inconvenience,  the  disputes 
between  BACH  and  the  Uni- 
versity over  building  main- 
tenance kept  residents  linked 
to  the  Brown  administration. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  loss 
of  the  two  houses  might  draw 
BACH  members  together  in 
the  search  for  other  properties 
to  lease  or  purchase,  further 
strengthening  the  organization. 

"College  is  a  chaotic 
time,"  Thomas  says.  "Beyond 
freshman  units,  the  dorms 
don't  always  provide  a  sup- 
portive atmosphere."  The  more 
students  who  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  live  co-op-style, 
she  says,  the  better.  -  J.S. 
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Under  THE  Elms 


BROWNS  HOTEL  ROVa:_   White  Ukc   N  Y  -Trkpl 


Before  Club  Med 

Briin;  Imck  the  Borsch t  Belt 

THE  HCJTEL  KITCHENS 
served  pickled  herring  for 
breakfast.  House  bands  plaved 
"Hello  Dollv"  and  "Sunrise, 
Sunset."  Social  highlights  in- 
cluded lively  games  of  "Simon 
Says"  by  the  potil. 

Welcome  to  the  Borscht 
Belt,  a  cluster  ot  notoriously 
glitzy  resorts  nestled  in  New 
York's  Catskill  Mountains 
that  once  attracted  a  million 
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Phil  Brown,  wishing  he  were  there 

visitors  every  summer,  mostly 
Jews  from  New  York  City. 
"It  was  a  bustling,  endless 
stream  ot  lewish  experience," 
says  Professor  of  Sociology 
Phil  Brown,  a  self-described 
"mountain  rat"  whose  parents 
briefly  owned  one  Catskills 
hotel  and  worked  at  several 
others.  Brown  came  of  age  in 
places  like  the  Cherry  Hill 
and  the  Kannel,  waitina;  tables. 


The  Brown  family's  Catskill  hotel, 
in  White  Lake,  N.Y.:  comedy  at 
night,  herring  in  the  morning. 

playing  lounge  piano,  and 
searching  for  romance  among 
the  young  female  hotel  work- 
ers and  guests. 

A  few  years  ago,  when 
Professor  Brown  decideti  to 
turn  nostalgia  into  sociologi- 
cal research,  he  found  himself 
exploring  a  lost  civihzation. 
Most  of  the  hotels  and  bun- 
galow colonies  that  once 
flourished  m  these  250  square 
miles  of  "Jewish  Alps"  have 
either  burned  down  or 
crumbled  from  neglect.  Those 
remaining  host  a  trickle  of 
guests  —  among  them  party- 
ing college  students  on  spring 
break  -  who  bear  little  re- 
semblance to  vacationers  of 
the  past. 

In  the  early  years  before 
World  War  II,  a  Catskills  holi- 
day was  a  way  to  acclimate  to 
American  culture.  Jewish  im- 
migrants could  take  a  vaca- 
tion -  definitely  not  an  old- 
country  practice  —  without 
abandoning  kosher  food  and 
the  Yiddish  language.  "It  was 
a  sign  that  you'd  made  it," 
says  Brown,  "but  without  los- 
ing your  traditions." 

The  Borscht  Belt's  heyday, 
he  explains,  was  in  the  1950s 
and  '60s,  when  people  had 
more  money,  better  transpor- 
tation, and  a  lingering  need 
to  escape  memories  of  friends 


SrNCE     LAST     TIME... 

The  Corporation  set  undergraduate  tuition  for  next  year  at 
$21,592,  an  increase  of  4.8  percent. . . .  The  University  Disci- 
plinary Council  (UDC)  refused  to  reopen  the  case  of  rwo 
Brown  football  players  after  they  appeared  in  a  Providence 
criminal  court  on  February  6  to  plead  no  contest  for  the  Sep- 
tember 23  beating  of  two  graduate  students  at  Spats,  an  off- 
campus  bar;  last  October  3 1  the  UDC  cleared  the  rwo  of  the 
charges. . . .  OfEcials  at  the  John  Hay  Library  reported  on 
February  29  that  the  Josiah  S.  Carberry  Fund  now  contains 
$14,426.34,  all  of  It  dropped  into  cracked  pots  that  appear 
around  campus  every  Friday  the  13th. ...  Walter  E.  Massey, 
former  Brown  physics  professor,  dean  of  the  College,  and  Fel- 
low   of  the    Corporation,  became    the    ninth    president    of 

Adanta's   Morehouse   College Brown's   mock    trial   team 

beat  twelve  other  squads  to  capture  first  place  in  New  Eng- 
land regional  competition;  on  the  last  weekend  in  March  it 
will  head  for  the  nationals  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  trying  a  case 
of  police  brutality  with  seventy  other  teams. . . .  During  Feb- 
ruary's National  Condom  Week,  Health  Services  tried  to  per- 
suade students  to  pay  for  the  condoms  thev  have  been  taking 
from  the  "latex  closet"  at  the  infirmary. . . .  Professor  of 
Archaeology  R.  Ross  HoUoway  received  the  Gold  Medal  for 
Distinguished  Archaeological  Achievement  from  the  Archae- 
ological Institute  of  America,  one  of  only  tour  active  archae- 
ologists to  have  received  the  award;  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Oceanography  John  Imbrie  was  awarded  the  G.  UngerVetle- 
sen  Prize,  widely  known  as  the  Nobel  Prize  of  earth  sciences. 


and  family  lost  in  the  Holo- 
caust. Hotels  expanded  and 
grew  luxurious  -  some  might 
say  gaudy.  Entertainers  such 
as  comedian  Jackie  Mason 
and  songwriter  Cy  Coleman 
got  their  first  breaks  there; 
future  basketball  stars  such  as 
Bob  Cousy  and  Wilt  Cham- 
berlin,  then  college  students, 
waited  tables  and  played  on 
hotel  intramural  teams. 

More  was  always  better. 
Brown  recalls.  Swimming 
pools  were  Olympic-sized; 
food  was  lavish  and  readily  de- 
voured. Performers  were 
billed  "direct  from  Las  Vegas" 
-  "We  called  them  "dreck' 


from  Las  Vegas,"  jokes  Brown 
-  even  if  they'd  only  driven 
up  from  New  York  City. 

As  Brown  writes  in 
Catskill  Culture,  an  ethnogra- 
phy of  the  Borscht  Belt  com- 
munity to  be  published  next 
year,  younger,  Americanized 
Jews  eventually  grew  tired  of 
all  the  hype  and  tackiness. 
Now,  though,  thanks  to  for- 
mer mountain-rats-turned- 
scholars  such  as  Brown,  a 
newly  established  Catskills 
Institute  hopes  to  preserve  and 
pass  on  the  story  of  this  lively 
era  of  American  Jewish  his- 
tory. The  Borscht  Belt  lives 
on.  L'liuiyiiiil  —  J.S. 
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Speak  Out! 

Are  u'c  bccoiiiiiio  less 
honest  about  race? 


FORMER  NEW  YORK  Mayor 
David  Dinkins  inaugu- 
rated the  annual  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  Lecture  in 
January  by  telhng  a  Salomon 
Center  crowd  that  race, 
Americas  great  unsolved 
problem,  is  increasingly  con- 
fused by  euphemism  and 
indirection.  "As  sensitivity  to 
race  has  increased,"  Dinkins 
said,  "our  torthnghtness  about 


Visiting  political  science  professor 
Lincoln  Mitchell  watches  Dinkins 
press  the  flesh. 

it  has  decreased.  We  must  find 
a  way  to  breathe  new  life  mto 
our  discourse." 

Whether  selling  two-cent 
shoppuig  bags  on  a  Harlem 
streetcorner  during  the  De- 
pression or  being  elected 
New  York  City's  first  black 
mayor  m  19S9,  Dinkins  has 
remained  an  astute  observer  of 
racial  injustice.  He  urged  stu- 
dents to  "speak  up  and  speak 
out  in  times  of  controversy" 
and  take  personal  responsi- 
bility for  issues  of  racism. 
"Young  people  have  always 
been  in  the  vanguard  of 
social  change  in  America,"  he 
said,  encouraging  them  to 
fight  "not  only  the  racism,  but 
the  silence  with  which  these 
problems  are  met." 

Dinkins's  speech  was  part 
of  an  evening-long  dialogue 
aimed  particularly  at  first-year 
students.  Fred  Morsell,  an 
acclaimed  Shakespearean  actor 
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Pick  0'  the  Web 

/))'  Chad  Gaits 


LOOKING  FOR  the  address  of  your  local 
Brown  Club?  Lost  the  BAM  issue  that 
contained  your  classmate's  address?  Want  to 
become  a  NASP  volunteer?  Don't  panic. 
All  ot  this  and  much  more  is  now  available 
seven  days  a  week,  t\venr\'-tour  hours  a  day. 
All  you  need  is  a  computer,  a  modem, 
World  Wide  Web  "browsing"  software,  and 
a  connection  to  the  Internet. 

The  Office  ot  Alumni  Relations'  new 
World  Wide  Web  "homepage"  is  a  smorgas- 
bord ot  University  news  and  intormation. 
As  Internet  surters  may  suspect,  the  site  also 
takes  advantage  ot  the  Web's  unique  interac- 
tive and  interconnective  qualities.  By  point- 
ing and  clicking  a  mouse  at  highhghted 
"links,"  users  can  leap  from  one  page  to 
another,  checking  the  latest  on-line  version 
of  the  BAM  (known,  affectionately,  as  the 
weBAM)  before  the  paper  copy  arrives  in 
their  mailboxes  or  getting  the  latest  scoop 
from  the  Brown  News  Bureau  before  it  hits 
the  local  paper.  Web  services  include: 

The  weBAM,  with  back  issues  to  April  1995. 
The  first  Ivy  League  alumni  magazine  to 
publish  electronically,  the  uvBAM  has 
quickJy  evolved  into  a  near-complete  ren- 
dering of  the  magazine.  The  weBAM  also 
has  certain  advantages  over  its  paper  cousin. 
For  example,  it  allows  readers  to  send  class 
notes  and  email  quickly  and  directly  to 
BAM  statf  and  to  link  directly  to  University 
sources  described  in  stories. 


BRUIN,  the  award-winning  course  taught 
only  over  the  Internet,  features  professors 
normally  inaccessible  outside  campus.  Past 
courses  have  focused  on  electronic  commu- 
nication, management  strategy,  and  U.S. 
drug  policy;  BRUIN's  latest  offering  is 
called  "l^emocracy  m  America:  Does  It  Still 
Work?" 

Brunonia,  an  Internet  "discussion  group"  for 
and  about  Brown  alumni,  is  the  only  one 
of  Its  kind  on  the  'net.  Subscribe  free  of 
charge  with  a  simple  click  of  the  mouse  to 
exchange  messages  with  other  "wired" 
alums. 

The  News  Bureau  has  the  latest  on-campus 
goings-on,  with  press  releases,  a  calendar  of 
campus  events,  and  an  on-line  version  ot 
the  George  Stivcl  Jciinial. 

For  readers  unfamiliar  with  the  Internet, 
the  Alumni  Relations  homepage  can  be 
reached  most  easily  by  joining  a  commer- 
cial on-line  service,  such  as  CompuServe  or 
America  Online.  These,  as  well  as  smaller, 
alternative  Internet  access  providers,  will 
supply  the  software  necessary  to  navigate 
the  'net  using  a  computer,  a  modem,  and  a 
telephone  line.  The  Internet  address  tor  the 
Alumni  Relations  homepage  is: 
http://www.brown.edu/Adniinistration/Alumni/ 
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and  opera  baritone,  gave  a  dra- 
matic reading  fiom  abolition- 
ist Frederick  Douglass's  1895 
speech,  "The  Lesson  of  the 
Hour."  His  pertormance  was 
followed  by  moderated  dis- 
cussion groups  in  each  of  the 
freshman  dorms,  where  stu- 
dents reacted  to  the  evening's 
speakers  by  writing  anony- 


mous comments  on  index 
cards  that  the  group  then  pon- 
dered together.  "They  got  to 
say  things  they  might  not 
have  said  otherwise,"  says  Asso- 
ciate Dean  of  Student  Life 
Kris  Renn.  "They  were  happy 
to  share  their  own  ideas, 
rather  than  have  an  agenda 
pushed  at  them." 


In  the  evening's  introduc- 
tion. President  Gregorian 
related  his  own  actions  on  the 
day  King  was  shot.  "I  wrote 
on  the  [blackboards,  'I  refuse 
to  teach  tonight.'  "  he  said. 
"This  was  not  a  good  way  ot 
protesting.  We  need  to  teach 
more.  That  is  why  we  have 
this  lecture."-  C.G. 
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Mobile  Homes 

The  rootless  AiuciiiiVi  on 
the  rise 

PITY  THE  VOTERS  ill  pri- 
mary states.  Not  only 
must  they  be  wary  of  the  usual 
ill-timed  telephone  solicita- 
tions; presidential-election 
years  mean  an  onslaught  ot 
nosy  pollsters. 

Many  of  these  polls  mea- 
sure little  more  than  who's 
ahead  in  today's  horse  race,  but 
some  provide  useful  msight 
into  voter  reasoning.  One 
such  substantive  poll  was  done 
in  early  February  by  several 
Brown  e.xperts.  including 
political  science  professor 
Darrell  West  and  the  Taubman 
Center  for  Public  Policy's 
Thomas  Anton  and  |ack 
Combs  (see  charts  at  rii;htj. 
After  questioning  a  random 
national  sample  of  927  adults 
tor  the  annual  Providence  Jour- 
nal/Brown University  Public 
Affairs  Conference,  West  and 
his  colleagues  found  not  only 
the  much-ballyhooed  frustra- 
tion and  pessimism  about 
public  officials,  but  an  unset- 
tling pattern  of  rootlessness 
and  fading  civic  involvement. 

"One  in  seven  people  re- 
ported they  or  a  family  mem- 
ber had  lost  a  job  in  the  last 
year,"  says  Associate  Director 
ot  Gowrnment  and  Com- 
munity i^elations  Christine 
Heenan,  who  also  worked  on 
the  poll.  "And  that  is  histori- 
cally an  underreported  figure." 

Such  a  statistic,  she  says, 
quantifies  the  econonuc  unease 
felt  by  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  Americans  comprising 
what  Secretary  of  Labor 
Robert  Reich  has  called  "the 
anxious  class." They  include 
the  41  percent  of  adults  who 
told  Brown  pollsters  they'd 
moved  at  least  once  over 
the  last  five  years,  a  number 
that  helps  explain  today's  nos- 
talgia for  stability  and  pros- 
perity'. -  X  B. 


Disillusion  and  Instability 

A  SiDnpiiin;  Jroni  the  Providence  Journal  iJii'ic/;  i'liivcrsity  poll 

Do  you  believe  public  officials      what  is  right  (l4o^) 

usually  advocate  what  they        oop.,  i^n^^^  „, 

think  is  right  or  what  they  think     no  anwer  (7%) 

is  popular? 

What  IS 
popular  (79%; 


Disagree  (49%) 

Don'l  know  or 
no  answer  (7%) 

Agree  (44%) 


Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with 

the  following  statement?  "The 

American  political  system  is  like 

poison  ivy,  and  the  only  solution 

is  to  pull  it  up  from  its  roots." 


Don't  know  or  no  answer  (2%) 


How  many  times  have  you 
or  your  spouse  moved 
in  the  last  five  years? 


Five  (1%) 
Six(1 
Four  (2%) 
Three  (5%) 
Two  ( 1 1  %) 


One  - 
(21%) 


None  (57%) 


Don't  know  or  no  answer  (2%) 
Four  (2%) 
Two  (11%) 
Three  (5%) 

One  (18%) 

Five  (1%) 

Six  or  seven  (1%) 

None  (60%) 


How  many  times  have  you 

or  your  spouse 

changed  employers  in 

the  last  five  years? 


Money  for 
Nothing? 

The  psycliiatry  departiiieitt 
fi'^hts  to  liear  its  iiaine 

THE  SUCCESS  OF  medical 
research  is  often  difficult 
to  measure.  Yet  as  today's 
grants  for  scientific  studies 
become  increasingly  scarce, 
the  pressure  to  be  account- 
able intensifies. 

No  one  knows  this  better 
than  Martin  Keller,  chairman 
of  Brown's  department  of 
psychiatry  and  human  behav- 
ior. A  Boston  Globe  report  two 


months  ago  alleged  that 
Keller's  department  failed  to 
conduct  mental-illness 
research  for  which  the  Mass- 
achusetts Department  of 
Mental  Health  (DMH)  paid 
S2 1 8,000  during  the  early 
1990s.  Although  Universirv- 
and  DMH  administrators 
were  unaware  of  the  allega- 
tions until  the  Globe  broke  the 
story.  Brown  launched  an 
investigation  into  the  DMH 
contract  and  Keller's  billing 
practices.  As  of  late  February 
the  investigation,  done  in 
cooperation  with  the  DMH, 
the  U.S.  Attorney's  ofEce  in 
Providence,  and  the  mail  fraud 


dnision  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  was  still  incomplete. 

At  the  heart  ot  the  contro- 
versy is  the  Corrigan  Mental 
Health  Center  in  Fall  River. 
Ma.ssachusetts.The  state  DMH 
issued  a  grant  to  two  Brown- 
afEliated  Providence  hospitals 
to  estabUsh  a  training  program 
at  Corrigan,  and  to  conduct 
research  there  on  such  illnesses 
as  schizophrenia  and  manic- 
depression.  KeUer  works  at 
one  of  the  hospitals  in  addi- 
tion to  teaching  at  Brown. 

Problems  arose  when  the 
Globe  began  questioning  re- 
imbursement invoices  Keller 
had  submitted  to  the  DMH. 
The  Globe  maintained  that 
researchers  whose  names 
appeared  on  the  documents 
had  not  been  involved  in 
the  project  at  all.  and  that  no 
actual  research  had  been 
completed  during  the  hfe  of 
the  grant,  between  1992  and 
1994.  In  the  Globe.  Keller 
denied  the  charges,  stating 
that  "it  takes  time  to  develop 
a  research  program." 

This  IS  not  the  first  time 
Keller  has  been  singled  out 
for  possible  misconduct.  In 
1993  the  University  audited 
travel  reports  he  had  filed, 
after  an  employee  found  con- 
fusing irregularities.  The  mat- 
ter was  settled  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  both  the  administration 
and  Keller.  "There  was  no 
indication  that  he  was  trying 
to  deceive  anyone,"  says  Uni- 
versit\'  spokesman  Mark  Nickel. 

Then,  last  December, 
the  University  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  looked  into 
anonymous  charges  that 
Keller  had  fictionalized  case 
studies  included  in  a  grant 
renewal  application  to  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  (NIMH).  No  evidence 
was  found  to  support  the 
charges,  and  in  late  February 
the  NIMH  wrote  University 
officials  that  it  "considers  the 
matter  closed."-  J.S. 
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Lunar  Look 


Here's  a  puzzle 
that  scientists  as 
well  as  romantics 
have  long  pon- 
dered. Just  who  IS 
the  "Man  (or 
Woman)  in  the 
Moon"  and  how 
did  he  (or  she)  get 
to  look  so  sad? 
Furthermore,  why  is  there  no  such  face 
on  the  tar  side  of  the  moon?  As  reported 
in  the  March  i  issue  of  .-lifrDmi/;!)',  gradu- 
ate student  Aileen  Yingst  and  Professor 
of  Geological  Sciences  James  Head  have 
concluded  that  the  formation  is  a  result  ot 
volcanic  activity  breaking  through  the 
moon's  crust,  which  is  thinner  on  the  side 
of  the  moon  facing  the  earth.  Analyzing 
data  from  the  recent  Clementine  space  mis- 
sion, the  two  found  that,  as  pressure  builds 
up  in  a  reservoir  of  hot  rock  beneath  the 
crust,  it  more  easily  breaks  through  on  the 
moon's  near  side. 


Lithium  and  Children 

With  such  psychotropic  drugs  as  lithium 
and  Prozac  increasingly  helping  adults 
with  various  psychiatric  maladies,  physi- 
cians have  recently  been  using  more  of 
them  on  children.  Unfortunately,  few 
studies  have  looked  at  the  side  effects  of 
such  powerful  drugs  on  kids,  particularly 
on  preschoolers  and  kindergarteners.  Little 
is  also  known  about  what  a  proper  dosage 
of  these  medications  might  be  for  a  young 
child. 

hi  an  article  published  in  the  Decem- 
ber Jonroa/  of  the  American  Academy  of  Child 
and  Adolescent  Psychiatry,  research  psychia- 
trist Owen  Hagjno  and  colleagues  from 
Ohio  State  University  report  on  a  study 
of  twenty  children  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  six  who  were  treated  with 
lithium  for  severe  mood  disorders  or 
extreme  aggressiveness.  Sixty  percent  ot 
the  children  suffered  side  effects  ranging 


from  nausea  to  slurred  speech  to  tremors 
and  contusion.  Cautioning  that  few  cer- 
tainties can  be  based  on  such  a  small 
study,  Hagino  and  his  coauthors  conclude 
that  "comprehensive,  thoughtful  assess- 
ment and  diagnosis,"  thorough  discussions 
with  parents,  and  meticulous  monitoring 
are  crucial  in  treating  small  children.  In 
many  cases,  they  add,  "the  potential  risks  of 
acute  physical  and  psychological  harm  of 
the  untreated  state"  exceed  the  risks  ot 
lithium  treatment. 


Cyborg  Alert 


Engineers  have  long  studied  the  mechan- 
ics of  the  human  body;  soon,  through 
something  called  "tissue  engineering"  or 
"cell  therapy,"  they  may  be  able  to  manu- 
facture living  body  parts  themselves.  As 
described  by  University  Professor  Pierre 
Galletti  m  the  January  engineering  jour- 
nal IEEE  Spectrum,  this  union  of  physical 
and  biological  science  "exploits  our  lately 
found  abilir\'  to  induce  isolated  cultured 
cells  to  grow  and  organize  as  tissue  in 
contact  with  synthetic  materials,  which 
constitute  the  scaffolding  for  the  cells." 
Already,  Galletti  writes,  companies  have 
invested  more  than  $300  million  in  devel- 
oping body  pieces  that  combine  the  artifi- 
cial with  the  living;  early  versions  are  now 
being  tested  on  human  patients.  These 
include  "cell-based  skin  substitutes"  used 
to  heal  wounds,  engineered  tissue 
implanted  as  corneal  grafts,  and  tubular 
"repair  systems"  for  such  structures  as 
blood  vessels,  ureters,  and  fallopian  tubes. 
"The  day  is  not  far  of}","  Galletti  con- 
cludes, "when  engineering  circles  will 
view  biology  as  a  fundamental  science,  on 
a  par  with  chemistry  and  physics."  At  the 
same  time,  he  cautions,  the  pubhc  needs 
to  keep  its  imagination  in  check.  "If  engi- 
neers and  medical  practitioners  are  not 
careful,  and  patients  are  not  objectively 
informed  about  the  risks  involved  and  the 
potential  for  failure,  the  emerging  field  of 
tissue  engineering  may  create  serious  dis- 
appointments." 


Bigotry  Under  the 
Boards 

Exploring  the  subtleties  of 
race  and  sport 

WHEN  IT  COMES  to  ath- 
letes, does  talent  matter 
more  than  skin  color?  Not 
necessarily,  says  Richard  Lap- 
chick,  founder  and  director 
of  Northeastern  University's 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Sport 
and  Society.  The  role  of  race 
in  sports,  Lapchick  said  during 
his  January  Salomon  Center 
talk,  is  far  more  ambiguous 
and  complex  than  it  at  tlrst 
appears. 

For  example,  at  a  time 
when,  according  to  Lapchick, 
"racism  is  on  the  rise,  and 
it  is  devouring  our  commu- 
nities," racial  codes  can  be 
embedded  in  something  as 


Richard  Lapchick 

seeminglv  innocent  as  a  sports 
hat.  Lapchick  said  the  reason 
Notre  Dame  baseball  caps 
were  popular  with  some  white 
schoolchildren  two  years  ago 
is  that  ND  in  street  code 
meant  "Niggers  Die."  In 
response,  black  schoolchildren 
wore  University  of  Nevada-Las 
Vegjis  caps  that  contained  the 
encoded  message  "Us  Niggers 
Love  Violence."  "That," 
Lapchick  pointed  out,  "is  how 
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Charles  Barkley  filling  his 
preferred  role 


our  sports  are  being  used."  No 
wonder  a  1993  survey  com- 
missioned by  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Sport  and  Soci- 
ety tound  that  three-tburths 
of  high-school  students  had 
witnessed  a  race-related  act  of 
violence  in  their  schools. 

On  the  collegiate  level,  this 
month's  national  competition 
for  the  men's  basketball  cham- 
pionship will  feature  dozens 
ot  seemingly  successful  nunor- 
iry  athletes.  They  will  spin, 
jump,  and  pivot,  all  the  while 
raising  millions  ot  dollars  for 
their  institutions.  According  to 
Lapchick,  however,  three  of 
the  schools  in  last  year's  Final 
Four  had  a  graduation  rate 
for  black  players  below'  40 
percent;  the  rate  at  one  school, 
Oklahoma  State,  was  7  per- 
cent. In  response,  Lapchick's 
research  center  tries  to  address 
this  disparity  by  persuading 
schools  to  readmit  athletes 
who  have  failed  to  graduate 
.md  allow  them  to  complete 
their  degree  tuition-free. 


Lapchick  also 
points  out  that 
sports  can  some- 
times be  a  pioneer 
111  identitv'ing  and 
addressing  preju- 
dice. Americans,  tor 
example,  first 
learned  ot  South 
African  apartheid 
from  their  newspa- 
per sports  pages, 
when  Lapchick  and 
other  activists  orga- 
nized an  interna- 
tional boycott  of 
South  Africa's  Davis 
Cup  whites-only 
tennis  team  in  1978. 
And  the  same 
adolescents  who  re- 
ported seeing  high 
numbers  of  racial 
incidents  in  school 
also  said  they  looked 
to  athletes  to  help  improve 
race  relations,  a  role  that  some 
professional  athletes,  such  as 
basketball  superstar  Charles 
Barkley,  have  been  reluctant 
to  take  on. 

"With  all  due  respect 
to  Charles  Barkley,"  Lapchick 
said,  "1  believe  athletes  can 
be  and  are  role  models."  To 
encourage  this,  athletes  in 
Lapchick's  coUege-readmission 
program  must  pertbrm  com- 
munity service,  often  in  schools 
and  community  centers. 

Lapchick  is  himself  no 
stranger  to  sports  prejudice. 
While  coaching  the  New  York 
Knicks  in  1950,  his  father,  joe, 
joined  Boston's  Red  Auer- 
bach  in  breaking  the  color 
barrier  by  hiring  the  NBA's 
first  black  players.  "For  years  I 
would  pick  up  the  phone  and 
hear  on  the  other  end,  'nigger 
lover,  nigger  lover,"  "  the 
younger  Lapchick  recalled. 

Even  today  the  experience 
fuels  his  activism  and  under- 
lies his  conviction  that,  when 
It  comes  to  role  models  "our 
communities  need  every- 
body's help."  -  Rlclhiid  P. 
Moiiii 


New  World 
Disorder 

Can  the  U.N.  survive? 

IT  WAS  AN  EDGY  PANEL 
that  convened  February  8 
on  the  Salomon  Center  stage 
to  discuss  the  future  of  the 
fift\'-year-old  LJnited  Nations, 
an  institution  many  U.S. 
politicians  love  to  hate.  In 
recent  years  the  U.N.  has 
seemed  out  of  synch  with  a 
post-Cold  War  world  notable 
both  for  Its  distrust  of  cen- 
tral authority  and  its  frenzy 
of  nationalistic  wars.  In  fact, 
asked  Sir  Brian  Urquhart,  a 
former  Undersecretary  Gen- 
eral, do  recent  ineffectual 
actions  in  Somaha,  Rwanda, 
and  Bosnia  add  up  to  the 
U.N.'s  "death  rattle"? 

Chaired  by  CNN  world 
affairs  correspondent  Ralph 
Begleiter  '71,  the  panel  also 
included  Sir  Crispin  Tickell, 
former  United  Kingdom 
Permanent  Representative 
to  the  U.N.,  and  Watson 
Institute  Associate  Director 
Thomas  Weiss.  All  four  par- 
ticipants agreed  with  Tickell 
that  under  today's  changed 
circumstances,  "the  reach  of 
the  United  Nations  exceeds 
Its  grasp."  The  organization. 
Tickell  continued,  is  "meant 
to  prevent  wars  between  the 
states,  not  tor  intervening  In  a 
state."  With  the  carnage  of 
"ethnic  cleansing"  a  staple  of 
the  nightly  news,  however, 
the  pressure  to  do  something 
has  been  irresistible,  especially 
given  the  reluctance  ot  Euro- 
pean and  U.S.  governments 
to  intervene  unilaterally. 

Yet  devising  the  means  for 
the  U.N.  to  respond  to  such 
pressure  is  full  of  peril.  Made 
up  ot  —  and  funded  by  -  1 85 
nation-states,  each  protective 
of  its  own  sovereignty,  the 
U.N.  cannot,  Urquhart  said, 
"create  something  suprana- 
tional." Measures  that  would 
increase  the  U.N.'s  strength. 


such  as  organizing  its  own 
standing  army  or  revising  the 
Security  Council,  have  little 
support.  With  so  many  nation 
states.  Urquhart  reminded 
the  audience,  "you  won't  get 
them  to  accept  something 
that  resembles  world  manage- 
ment. If  you  give  the  U.N. 
the  sovereignty  ot  a  state,  you 
will  have  states  violently 
opposing  it."  As  a  result,  said 
Weiss,  the  reforms  that  find 
approval  are  the  institutional 
equivalent  of  "rearranging 
the  deck  chairs  on  the 
Titanic." 

The  realistic  approach, 
Tickell  said,  is  "the  unheroic 
view  that  vou  lea\-e  thiniis  be." 


The  unheroic  view:  a  U.N.  soldier 
from  Kenya  poses  with  Croatian 
children. 

Occasionally,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Gulf  War,  enough 
common  ground  can  exist 
tor  a  unified  and  strong 
response  to  aggression. 

To  abandon  the  U.N.  as 
antiquated,  Urquhart  argued, 
is  to  expose  the  world  to 
"cataclysm."  The  essenti.il 
question,  he  continued,  is 
"What  kind  of  world  do  we 
want?  Do  we  want  to  apply 
principles  to  all  the  world,  or 
do  we  want  to  hole  up  in 
nice  comfortable  countries 
while  everyone  else  tights  it 
up?" 

The  U.N.  at  tifry,  con- 
cluded Weiss,  may  be  "hardly 
adequate,  but  it's  the  best  we 
h.i\e."-  A'.B. 
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Teacher's  Aid 

Brown  gets  its  biggest 
federal  grant  yet 

SINCE  THE  EARLY    I98OS 
more  than  10  million 
immigrants  have  entered  the 
United  States,  most  from 
countries  where  English  is  not 
spoken.  The  children  of  these 
immigrants  often  find  them- 
selves in  a  world  whose  lan- 
guage they  cannot  understand 
and  whose  culture  can  leave 
them  vulnerable  and  isolated. 
To  ease  their  linguistic  and 
social  transition.  pubHc  school 
administrators  and  teachers 
have  devised  novel  -  and  at 
times  politically  unpopular  - 
classroom  strategies  for  pre- 
paring their  increasingly  mul- 
tiethnic, multilingual  students 
for  success  in  a  world  of 
dizzying  change. 

Leading  the  way  for  the 
past  two  decades  has  been 
Brown's  Education  Alliance 
(see  "Teaching  in  Todav's 
Towers  of  Babel,"  BAM,  Sep- 
tember 1994),  a  pioneer  in 
such  efforts  as  bilingual  and 
English-as-a-Second-Lan- 
guage  classes,  as  well  as  the 
designer  of  research  and  train- 
ing programs  for  schools  in 
all  six  New  England  states.  In 
December  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment ot  Education  awarded 
the  Alliance  the  largest  federal 
contract  in  the  University's 
histor\',  a  five-year,  $24-rrullion 
grant  to  establish  the  North- 
east and  Islands  Regional 
Educational  Laboratory  at 
Brown  University  (LAB). 

The  regional  laboratory, 
one  often  in  the  nation,  will 
focus  on  language  and  cultural 
diversity;  it  will  replace  an 
existing  facUit\'  in  Andover, 
Massachusetts,  a  move  that 
will  allow  a  close  working 
relationship  with  such  Brown- 
based  programs  as  the  Annen- 
berg  Institute  for  School 
Reform  and  the  Coalition  of 
Essential  Schools.  According 


to  Education  AJliance  founder 
and  director  Adeline  Becker, 
who  will  head  LAB,  the  new 
undertaking  wiU  also  be  "a 
truly  grassroots  effort"  linking 
faculty  at  Brown  and  Hunter 
College  with  200  school  sys- 
tems and  educational  organi- 
zations in  New  England, 
New  York,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands.  "We  envi- 
sion a  close  working  relation- 
ship with  aU  the  state  depart- 
ments of  education  in  the 
region,"  Becker  says. 

In  announcing  his  depart- 
ment's continued  funding 
of  the  ten  regional  laborato- 


ries, Secretary  ot  Education 
Richard  W.  Riley  emphasized 
they  will  "tackle  the  most 
difficult  education  issues  fac- 
ing our  schools."  Former 
Bush  administration  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Education  Diane 
Ravitch  disagrees,  however, 
arguing  that  her  visits  to 
some  of  the  labs  revealed  few 
contributions  of  value.  "I  am 
racking  my  brain,"  she  told 
the  Providence  Journai-BuUctin, 
"to  think  of  some  appUed 
work  [from  the  labs]  that's 
improved  education." 

Becker  responds  by  noting 
LAB's  planned  emphasis  not 


The  classroom  of  the 
next  century:  teacher 
Rosemarie  Manson  at 
the  Camden  Avenue 
School,  Providence. 


on  abstract  research 
but  on  "real-world" 
solutions.  These 
include  curricular 
and  pedagogical 
improvements 
aimed  at  disadvan- 
taged and  immigrant  children 
and  more  direct  parent-stu- 
dent links  with  agencies,  cor- 
porations, and  universities 
hoping  to  boost  the  quality 
of  public  schools. 

By  coming  to  the  Educa- 
tion Alliance,  LAB  is  associ- 
ating itself  with  a  program 
that,  according  to  Becker,  is 
among  "the  most  cost-effec- 
tive in  the  country,"  a  crucial 
consideration  in  today's  cash- 
strapped  school  districts.  "It 
was,"  she  says,  "at  the  urging 
of  superintendents,  principals, 
and  teachers  that  we  decided 
to  apply  for  the  lab."  —  A.D. 


Outside,  Looking  In 


L 


IKE  f.  SCOTT  FITZGERALD  and  Janies 
r  Joyce,  Edmund  White  (left)  is  an 
expatriot  who  sees  the  blemishes  and  scars 
of  his  native  country  as  clearly  as  he  sees 
its  beaurv'.  At  the  Salomon  Center  in  Feb- 
ruary, White  spoke  candidly,  almost  merci- 
lessly, as  he  compared  the  United  States 
unfaxorably  with  France,  his  chosen  home. 
"There  isn't  any  fag-bashing  in  France," 
said  the  author  of  States  of  Desire:  TrMvLs  in 
Gay  America  and  Genet:  A  Biography.  The 
French,  he  says,  are  less  inchned  to  "ghetto- 
ize"  particular  groups.  "They  don't  talk 
about  'gay  rights.' They  talk  about  human 
riirhts."  —  C.  G. 
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Steven  Hamburg 

Evidence  oj  ^lobiil  waniiiiij^  appears  ot'eni'lieliiiiiig. 
So  why  are  we  doing  so  little  about  it? 


title:  Ittleson  Associate  Professor  of 
Environmental  Studies;  Associate  Pro- 
fessor ot  Biolog\' 

kducation:  B.A.,Vassar;  M.F.S..  Ph.D.. 
Yale 
specialty:  Forest  ecology' 


II7).».  iWiU'lly,  is  i;/('/iii/  iiMmjiiig? 

Certain  gases  control  the  amount  ot  long- 
wave radiation  —  heat  —  that  escapes  trom 
the  atmosphere.  Higher  concentrations  of 
these  "greenhouse"  gases  prevent  heat 
from  dissipating  into  space,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  temperature  of  the  earth's 
surface.  Many  of  these  gases  —  CO2  [car- 
bon dioxide],  for  example  -  come  from 
plants  and  animals.  But  humans  also  con- 
tribute to  the  emission  of  CO2  and  other 
such  gases  by  burning  tossil  fuels  or 
manipulating  landscapes  for  agriculture 
and  other  forms  of  development. 

The  limnaii  wic  in  glcbal  ii'arDiiiig  is  under 
iomc  debate.  Hcti'  extensive  is  it? 

The  consensus  of  the  scientific  comniu- 
niry  IS,  yes,  there  are  indications  that  hu- 
man activity  has  already  begun  to  have  an 
impact  on  the  chmate.  Individual  scien- 
tists have  said  this  for  years,  but  only  last 
December  did  the  United  Nations'  Inter- 


governmental Panel  on  Climate  Control 
officially  say  it,  too. 

The  fact  that  it  s  getting  warmer  is  not 
just  a  natural  phenomenon.  The  climate 
goes  through  natural  warming  and  cool- 
ing cycles,  but  humans,  primarily  through 
the  industrial  revolution,  have  changed 
those  cycles. 

\]lial  does  cli)nate  change  mean  for  the 
planet's  tninre? 

The  structure  of  the  biosphere  wiU 
change  dramatically.  That  kind  of  disrup- 
tion can  affect  the  systems  that  humans 
depend  on  for  survival.  The  opportuni- 
ties tor  organisms  to  adapt  to  climate 
change  are  greatly  reduced  from  what 
they  would  have  been  LO,ooo  years  ago,  at 
the  end  of  the  last  ice  age.  because  we 
have  disturbed  such  a  large  percentage  of 
the  earth's  surface.  Animals  can't  migrate 
to  land  that's  paved  or  used  for  agricul- 
ture. And  we  can't  undo  that  because 
we  -  s  billion-plus  people  —  have  to  feed 
ourselves.  We  need  domesticated  animals 
and  plants  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
surtace  ot  the  earth. 

II7iiif  )/  nothing  is  done? 

There  would  be  subtle  hut  important 
changes:    species    of  plants    and    animals 


would  begin  to  disappear;  forests  and 
grasslands  would  become  less  productive. 
Global  agricultural  production  would  re- 
main constant,  but  where  we  grow  what 
[crops]  would  be  affected. 

You  might  see  increased  outbreaks  of 
pests,  or  failures  in  [plant  and  animal] 
reproduction.  More  people  would  get 
malaria,  because  insects  that  carry  the  dis- 
ease would  spread  more  easily.  Sea  levels 
would  rise,  which  means  storm  surges 
would  be  higher  and  extreme  events 
[such  as  hurricanes  or  blizzards]  would 
cause  more  damage  and  perhaps  become 
more  frequent.  In  Europe  the  insurance 
industry  is  saying.  "That's  going  to  cost 
us  big-time,"  and  they're  pressuring  gov- 
ernments to  address  the  problem.  The 
U.S.  insurance  industry  hasn't  gotten  that 
concerned.  1  don't  understand  it. 

Heir  ean  ice  reverse  tliis  trend? 

We  have  the  technology  to  increase  en- 
ergy efficiency  by  30  to  40  percent  with- 
out inventing  anything  new.  We  can  cer- 
tainly reduce  our  fossil  fuel  use.  We  just 
need  the  will  to  do  it.  We  can  reduce  the 
amount  of  deforestation  without  much 
economic  impact.  If  these  things  hap- 
pened, the  release  of  greenhouse  gases 
would  cjuicklv  decrease. 

How  soon  innsi  we  implement  these  changes? 

There's  no  critical  time  period,  but  the 
longer  we  wait  the  harder  it  will  be. 
There's  a  lag  time:  the  carbon  we  put  in 
the  air  today  will  affect  us  tomorrow  and 
ten  years  trom  now. 

//  scientists  are  so  clear  about  the  threat  of 
global  warming,  why  has  so  little  been  done? 

It's  a  question  of  pohtical  will.  Scientists 
can  learn  things  and  teD  governments 
what  they  know.  Politicians  have  to  de- 
cide whether  to  look  at  narrow  economic 
interests  or  at  what  is  in  the  long-term 
interests  of  this  country  and  the  world.  It's 
a  kind  of  Russian  roulette.  Most  of  us 
don't  like  pulling  that  trigger.  Will  we 
have  the  political  will  to  get  out  of  the 
game?  I  think  there  is  building  momen- 
tum to  say  yes.  o^ 

Interview  by  Jennifer  Sutton 
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Margaret  Hartigan  '97,  left, 
awaits  a  scorcher  from 
teammate  Benay  Betts  '98. 


Order  on  the  Court 

Phiyiin;  squash  in  a  racqucrbtill  worhl 


«/m/  ith  health-and-racquet  clubs 
T  Y  popping  up  in  strip  malls  as 
frequently  as  new  Wal-Mart  franchises, 
you  might  think  that  squash  is  finding 
fertile  ground  outside  prep  schools  and 
colleges.  But  Brown  squash  coach  Stuart 
le  Gassick  knows  that  racquet  clubs  mean 
mcqueihall  —  an  accessible  sport  played 
\vith  a  large  racquet  face  and  springy  ball 
—  and  certainly  not  his  own  arcane  and 
difficult  discipline. 

"Racquetball  is  checkers,  squash  is 
chess,"  says  le  Gassick,  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, where  the  latter  game  rivals  golf  in 
popularity.  "You  could  say  that  squash  is 
more  strategic,"  he  adds,  "and  more  de- 
manding tor  some  players  than  the  other 
racquet  sports."  Since  coming  to  Brown 
seven  years  ago,  le  Gassick  has  breathed 
Ufe  into  the  men's  and  women's  varsity 
squash  programs.  In  the  first  week  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  women's  squad  routed  Amherst, 
Williams,  and  Trinity,  racking  up  its  best 
record  in  ten  years  and  living  up  to  its 
ranking  as  the  country's  fourth-best  team. 
Shannon  Feaster  '98,  an  international 
junior  racquetball  champion  before  switch- 
ing to  squash  at  Brown,  agrees  with  le 
Gassick  about  the  demands  of  the  sport. 


"In  racquetball,"  says  Feaster,  "1  could 
close  my  eyes  and  hit  the  sweet  spot  every 
time.  In  squash  you  have  to  concentrate, 
and  because  the  court  is  smaller,  you  need 
to  anticipate  where  the  ball  is  going  and 
whether  your  opponent  is  going  to  be  m 
the  way."  Women's  co-captain  Cindy 
Bradeen  '96,  who  grew  up  playing  tennis, 
likes  to  Hst  all  the  options  squash  players 
try  to  master.  "You've  got  reverse  corner 
shots,  'boasts,"  crazy  Philadelphia  shots, 
and  you  can't  hit  the  ceiling  or  the  tin,"  a 
band  of  metal  across  the  bottom  ot  the 
front  wall. 

Even  the  ball  can  be  an  obstacle.  To 
conform  to  international  standards,  U.S. 
competitors  recently  switched  to  a  flab- 
bier, less  bouncv  ball,  which  has  to  be 
painstakingly  warmed  up  before  hard  hit- 
ters hke  Feaster  get  anything  near  the 
action  they  crave.  "You  kind  of  rub  the 
ball  under  your  foot,"  Bradeen  explains. 
"Or  Stuart  likes  to  duck  into  the  janitor's 
closet  and  drop  it  into  some  hot  water." 

During  a  recent  match,  I  observed  the 
different  way  each  of  the  Brown  women 
exploits  the  confines  of  squash's  small 
court.  Benay  Betts  '98  fought  off  a  Wil- 
liams opponent  by  expertly  hitting  shot 


after  shot  close  to  one  of  the  side  walls, 
forcing  her  opponent's  racquet  to  nick 
the  wall  when  she  tried  to  snatch  the  ball 
away  from  it. 

Co-captain  Alex  Gordon  '96,  mean- 
while, approached  her  match  with  a  busi- 
nesslike air.  In  between  games,  when 
her  opponent  went  for  water,  Gordon 
practiced  her  backhand  -  whack,  whack, 
whack  —  until  it  was  time  to  start  up 
again.  Shannon  Feaster  sported  goggles 
with  a  purple  tint  and  basketball-style  leg 
sheaths.  Her  shots  echoed  so  loudly  that 
le  Gassick  later  told  me  the  men's  team 
gathered  around  to  watch  when  she  be- 
gan playing  during  her  freshman  year. 

The  star  ot  the  day  may  have  been 
Devon  Kennedy,  a  freshman  from  Ard- 
more,  Pennsylvania,  who  has  quickly 
become  Brown's  top  player.  Moving  to 
every  corner  of  the  court  without  seem- 
ing to  stretch  or  hurry,  she  easily  defeated 
Williams's  first-team  All-American,  Chloe 
Bland.  The  Williams  fans  watching  from 
the  stands  went  quiet,  and  even  le  Gassick 
seemed  stunned. 

"It's  sometimes  hard  to  pm  down  all 
her  strong  points,"  le  Gassick  said  of  Ken- 
nedy, "unless  you  see  her  often.  Her  big 
strength  is  her  athleticism  -  her  ability  to 
run  down  every  ball."  I  silently  wondered 
if  she'd  grown  up  playing  other  racquet 
sports  or  if  she  might  be  tempted  to  com- 
pete in  more  popular  ones,  such  as  tennis 
or  racquetball,  while  at  Brown. 

As  if  reading  my  thoughts,  le  Gassick 
gave  me  a  sharp  glance.  "She's  doing 
nothing  but  squash  now,"  he  said,  flexing 
his  hands,  looking  like  a  master  craftsman 
who  has  tound  his  true  apprentice.  "She'll 
be  playing  and  training  eleven  months  a 
year.  She  wants  to  go  to  the  very  top  of 
her  game."  O^ 


Winter 
Results 

(Fcbniary  is) 


Men's  basketball  S-12 
Women's  basketball  S-12 
Women's  gymnastics  2-7 
Women's  hockey  12-3-4 
Men's  hockey  s-y-S 
Men's  squash  6-7 
Women's  squash  S-3 
Wrestling  9-fi 
Men's  indoor  track  2  -0 
Women's  indoor  track  0-2 
WoiTien's  swimming  7-3 
Men's  swimming  o- 10 
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Olga 


A  u'oiiiiiii  ot  iiidcpciidcin  iiictiiis 

I  met  Olga  Nickoliovich  Gogol,  a 
torty-five-year-old  divorcee  and  for- 
mer Black  Sea  cruise  ship  hostess,  in  the 
tall  of  1994.  I  had  moved  to  Ukraine  to 
teach  at  Chernivtsi  State  Universirv',  and. 
desperate  to  leave  the  facult\'  dorms  - 
cement  blocks  with  no  hot  water,  nn 
phone,  and  pre-Lenin  cooking  facilities  - 
1  had  posted  signs  begging  for  a  room 
Olga  responded  immediately  and  with 
enthusiasm;  when  I  came  to  see  her  apart- 
ment, she  was  leaning  out  the  window 
She  baked  a  cake  and  offered  to  do  m\ 
laundry. 

Olga  had  always  wanted  a  daughter. 
On  morning  number  one  she  rushed  in- 
to my  room,  carrying  an  alarm  clock. 
"I'm  your  mother.  I'm  your  mother!"  she 
chirped  in  carefully  rehearsed  English. 
After  making  it  out  of  bed,  I  faced  a  huge 
breakfast  of  green  peppers  in  oil,  fried 
potatoes,  porridge,  and  a  goat  cheese  big- 
ger than  my  head.  Olga  instructed  me  to 
eat  e\'erything  and  grow  strong  while  she 
drank  only  coffee.  "Katia,"  she  said,  "you 
must  marry  and  have  children  soon." 
In  a  country  where  random  babush- 
kas reproached  me  on  the  street  tor  not 
wearing  a  coat  or  hat,  my  relationship 
with  Olga  reflected  the  motherliness  of 
Ukrainian  culture. 

Yet  Olga  wasn't  a  t\'pical  babushka. 
She  was  a  businesswoman,  not  one  to  let 
opportunity  pass  her  by,  and  she  could  do 
anything.  I  watched  her  manage  a  bot- 
tomless pot  ot  borscht,  fix  a  faults'  gas 
heater,  rewire  her  own  apartment,  inspect 
police  uniforms,  shop  for  food  several 
hours  each  day,  walk  three  miles  to  the 
Kalinafsky  Bazaar  to  sell  cheap  hohday 
ciecorations,  harvest  onions  in  her  native 
village  ("digging  makes  one  strong"),  knit 
an  enormous  number  of  scratchy  winter 
undergarments,  and  take  in  the  laundry 
of  the  entire  expatriate  community  in 
Chernivtsi.  She  did  these  things  out  of 
necessity,  but  her  real  talent  lay  in  needle- 
work. Occasionally  she  would  show  me 
the  coming-of-age  dress  she  had  made, 
as  well  as  a  rug  she'd  woven  with  her 
mother,  which  she  proudly  called  "Ukrai- 


nian women's  work."  Olga's  pride,  how- 
ever, was  tempered  with  realit\"  "Ukrain- 
ian women,"  she  often  said,  "do  men's 
work  (11(1^  women's  work." 

Despite  her  determination  and  skill, 
Olga  pro\"ed  powerless  when  it  came  to 
her  goal  ot  traveling  to  the  United  States. 
Her  dream  was  to  slip  away  to  New  Jer- 
sey and  become  a  nanny  long  enough  to 
earn  the  $5,000  she  needed  to  pay  off  a 
Ukrainian  small  business  loan.  She  never 
thought  the  United  States  would  give  her 
a  work  visa,  so  she  didn't  even  ask;  instead 
she  tried  the  "tourist"  route.  She  signed 
up  with  one  of  the  numerous  work  agents 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union  who  supply 
illegal,  cheap  labor  to  the  West  in  the 
form  ot  Ukrainian  "tourists,"  and  as  soon 
as  1  moved  into  her  apartment,  she  asked 
me  to  use  my  influence  as  an  American  to 
get  her  a  three-month  tourist  visa.  To  the 
U.S.  government,  though,  Olga  was  a 
risky  tourist;  a  single  woman  without 
skills,  a  possible  financial  burden.  No  mat- 
ter what  she  said,  it  seemed.  America  was 
not  going  to  let  her  in. 

Yet  I  underestimated  the  strength  of 
Olsra's   will.  After  several   failures   at   the 


embass)-,  she  told  me  she  was  going  to  try 
the  back  door.  She  met  a  disreputable  lo- 
cal in  Kiev  who  promised  her  a  new  pass- 
port tor  a  large  fee.  It  was  a  chance  that 
might  not  work,  but  she  was  desperate;  it 
she  couldn't  pay  the  loan,  she  would  lose 
her  apartment.  She  made  her  last  trip  to 
the  embassy  in  late  April.  I  left  Ukraine  in 
early  May.  It  wasn't  until  January  that  I 
got  word  about  her  from  a  Ukrainian 
friend,  who  said  Olga  is  now  applying  to 
marriage  brokers.  "She  never  gives  up," 
the  friend  said. 

This  is  true  not  just  of  Olga's  desire  to 
emigrate,  but  also  of  her  art.  In  a  world 
with  limited  supplies,  she  created  beauti- 
ful things.  A  few  days  before  I  left,  Olga 
unpacked  the  rug  she'd  made  with  her 
mother  for  the  last  time  and  gave  it  to 
me.  "This  is  your  inheritance,"  she  said.  I 
felt  like  her  daughter  then,  and  I  felt 
proud.  Olga  survived  forced  collectiviza- 
tion, the  Cold  War,  and  the  breakup  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  hope  she  will  survive 
these  latest  hardships,  too.  c^ 

Kiuhlirii  Franz  is  ii  oitidiuvc  studciil  in  llic 
DL'jhiilnictil  of  Aincricaii  Cii'ilizariciii. 
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Mississippi 
Blues 


A  writer  searches  for  his  family's  history 

and  finds  a  landscape  of  racial  division 

and  painful  memories. 

am  walking  down  a  side  street  toward  the  courthouse  and  town 
square  of  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi.  It  is  a  sweltering  afternoon 
in  June  1991.  Eyeing  the  street's  tired  pastel  and  brick  buildings,  I  can 
think  of  nothing  more  than  air-conditioning  and  a  cold  drink.  But 


I 


..-,  1 


my  father,  who  is  with  me,  is 
angry;  he  begins  to  recount 
the  events  of  a  Christmas 
Eve  forty  years  ago. 

"Right  here."  He  stops 
and  points  at  a  battered  gray 
door  that  is  now  the  rear 
entrance  of  a  shuttered  res- 
taurant. "Right  here,"  he  says 
again,  "this  used  to  be  the 
colored  waiting  rooin  at  the 
bus    station.   James    was    in 

here,  right  here."  His  index  finger  hangs  in  the  air, 
twitching  in  accusation.  James  Crump  was  a  school 
and  childhood  friend  of  my  father's,  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  old  at  the  time  of  which  he  speaks.  "We'd  been 
celebrating  Christmas  Eve,  you  know,  blowing  off 
some  steam,  and  James  was  a  little  high,  he  was  a  little 
happy.  We  went  into  the  bus  station  and  James  was 
singing  and  clapping  his  hands.  He  was  just  a  boy, 
you  know,  having  fun,  but  somebody  called  the  sher- 
iff and  complained.  1  never  found  out  who." 


My  father  starts  walking 
again,  narrowing  his  eyes, 
oblivious  to  the  heat.  "The 
sheriff,  his  name  was  Hol- 
brooks,  came  in  the  front 
door  through  the  white 
folks'  side,  and  somebody 
yeUed.  'James,  Holbrooks  is 
coming!'  James  got  scared 
and  bolted  out  that  door 
there."  My  father,  fifty-six, 
massive  and  graying,  his  face 
a  mask  of  weary  experience,  turns  back  and  looks  for 
a  long  moment. 

"Then  he  run  up  this  street  here  as  fast  as  he 
could.  Meantime,  Holbrooks  come  back  out  the  front 
door  and  saw  James,  James  wasn't  no  farther  than  that 
blue  van  over  there."  He  points  to  a  truck  a  hundred 
feet  away.  "And  Holbrooks  pulled  his  .38  and  shot 
the  boy  in  the  back.  He  didn't  say  'Stop!'  -  nothing." 
Mopping  sweat  from  our  eyes,  we  cross  the 
street    over    to    the    courthouse,   past    cars    circling 
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the  square,  people  taking 
care  of  Saturday  business. 
My  father  points  at  a  spot 
on  the  pavement.  "Right 
there.  That's  where  he  fell, 
dead,  on  Christmas  Eve." 


Mississippi  was,  to  nie, 

something  troni  which 

we  blacks  had  freed  ourselves, 

washed  into  the  past. 


T 

■       llLUL  IS   SOMETHING 

J^  different  about  Mis- 
sissippi, something  almost 
unspeakably  primal  and  vicious;  something  savage 
unleashed  there  that  has  yet  to  come  to  rest.  Ot  the 
forty  mart\TS  whose  names  are  inscribed  in  the 
national  Civil  Rights  Memorial  in  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  nineteen  were  killed  in  Mississippi.  How 
was  it  that  half  who  died  did  so  m  one  state? 

I  am  a  black  person,  a  black  male,  a  colored  man. 
a  Negro,  and  sometimes,  certainly  sometimes  in  Mis- 
sissippi, a  nigger.  For  the  longest  time,  when  I  was 
young,  the  tact  that  I  had  been  assigned  those  labels 
didn't  much  affect  me.  I  grew  up  in  working-  and 
middle-class  neighborhoods  in  Midwestern  suburbs, 
where  people  were,  most  ot  the  time,  polite  and, 
most  of  the  time,  kept  what  prejudices  they  had  to 
themselves.  I  was  born  m  i960,  111  Aurora,  Illinois, 
and  as  1  came  to  social  awareness  it  seemed  to  me 
that  large  parts  ot  America's  tragic  history  were 
finally  being  overcome.  Mississippi  was,  to  me,  some- 
thing from  which  we  blacks  had  freed  ourselves, 
washed  into  the  past. 

I    grew    up    on    Rosewood,   a    street    m   Aurora 


that  parallels  the  Fox  River, 
which  runs  to  the  Illinois, 
which  runs  to  the  Mississ- 
ippi. Rosewood,  if  not  ex- 
actly a  melting  pot,  was 
something  of  a  pestle  bowl 
of  the  lower-middle  and 
working  classes.  In  the  late 
sixties  virtually  every  ethnic 
subgroup  in  America  lived 
on  that  street:  African.  Asian, 
Hispanic,  European.  They'd 
all  come  to  Aurora  to  work  m  the  factories  or  on  the 
railroad  that  earned  the  bulldozers  and  tractors,  the 
office  and  school  ec]uipment,  produced  there  to  the 
wider  world.  They  all  hoped  for  a  better  life,  and 
many  of  their  hopes  came  true,  as  factory  workers  in 
that  time  and  place  could  often  make  more  money 
than  junior  executives. 

Even  amid  this  prosperity.  Rosewood's  children 
regularly  had  occasion  to  discuss  and  imagine  some- 
where else.  The  Mexicans  talked  about  Texas;  the 
whites,  Kentucky.  Puerto  Ricans  bragged  about  their 
island  in  the  sea,  while  we  blacks  talked  of  a  place 
that  seemed  far  more  sinister  and  distant:  Mississippi, 
600  miles  away,  out  of  sight,  yet  somehow  always  m 
mind.  It  was  where  heavyset  aunts  waited  to  smother 
you  with  kisses  and  candy,  where  Big  Mama,  Mom's 
grandmother,  lived  several  miles  out  in  the  coun- 
try down  an  unmarked  gravel  road  that  wound 
past  abandoned  cemeteries  and  tin-roofed  cabins 
deep  in  old-growth  pines. 

As  I  became  a  teenager  Mississippi  came  to  mat- 
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ter  less  and  less.  And  m  col- 
lege my  only  real  thought  of 
Mississippi  came  when  nw 
school,  Notre  Dame,  lost  a 
bitterly  fought  football  game 
to  Ole  Miss.  Then,  in  gradu- 
ate school  at  Brown,  I  met  a 
young  woman  from  Missis- 
sippi who  contradicted  some 
ot  my  calcifying  notions 
about  the  state  and  its  rele- 
vance to  me.  Joan  was  kind, 
generous,  imaginative  and, 
most  strangely  of  all,  white. 
My  friendship  with  her  was  a  more  natural  fit  than 
my  relationships  with  most  of  my  other  classmates, 
black  and  white.  The  ease  of  her  manner  and  her 
solicitous  warmth  reminded  me  of  my  mother  and 
aunts,  a  connection  that  ran  true  right  down  to  her 
verbal  constructions  and  cadences.  Mississippi  didn't 
seem  so  tar  away,  or  so  strange.  And  it  had  a  human 
face  I  loved. 

One  night  during  this  tunc  my  mother  started 
asking  me  questions,  out  of  the  blue,  about  William 
Faulkner.  She  was  taking  a  night-school  course  and 
wanted  to  write  about  the  Nobel  laureate  from 
her  hometown.  New  Albany.  Why  Faulkner,  1  asked, 
of  all  the  writers  in  the  world  to  care  about?  Why 
not  Richard  Wright,  James  Baldwin,  or  Zora  Neale 
Hurston?  "We're  kin  to  some  Faulkners,"  she  said.  I 
laughed  out  loud  and  informed  her  that  this  Faulkner 
was  white.  My  mother  smiled  and  said,  "So?" 

This  growing  awareness  of  the  fine  gradations  of 


American  history,  and  the  future 

possibiUties  it  impHed,  were 

becoming  in  my  eyes  a  net  of 

irony  and  sorrow  from  which 

I  could  not  tree  myself. 


racial  complexity  in  Amer- 
ican life,  an  awareness  that 
things  weren't  as  simple 
as  I  had  made  them,  nor 
the  surface  reahties  of  situa- 
tions what  they  seemed  to 
be,  was  given  a  darker  cast 
when  I  moved  to  New  York 
City  and  learned  some  of 
the  implications  that  racial 
history  had  for  me,  person- 
ally. For  a  New  York  maga- 
zine, in  the  wake  of  the 
Yusut  Hawkins  murder  in 
1989,  I  covered  a  protest  march  into  the  Brooklyn 
neighborhood  of  Bensonhurst.  For  the  last  two  miles 
of  that  march,  the  sidewalks  were  lined  with  thou- 
sands of  jeering  whites  throwing  watermelons,  rocks, 
and  dirt,  spitting  and  shouting  "Nigger!  Nigger! 
Nigger!"  while  holding  guns  to  their  heads.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  Brooklynites  were  waving  red-white- 
and-blue  flags,  screaming  veterans  were  dressed  in 
military  uniforms,  signs  and  banners  proclaiming  GO 

B.\CK    TO     AFRICA    and    LOVE     IT     OR     LEAVE     IT    and 

AMERICA  FOR  AMERICANS  were  hung  from  buildings. 
I  couldn't  help  feeling  that  I'd  time-warped  back  to 
Montgomery  or  Selina,  but  tliere  I  was  m  contem- 
porary New  York. 

1  was  beginning  to  know  things  about  this  coun- 
try that  I  did  not  want  to  know.  I  was  enmeshed,  it 
seemed,  because  of  who  I  was  —  or,  more  accurately, 
because  ot  my  skin  color  -  m  histories  set  into 
motion  lonsj  before  I  was  born.  And  1  beiian  doubt- 
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mg  whether  I  was,  or  even  wanted  to  be,  an  Ameri- 
can. But  what  else,  where  else,  could  I  possibly  be?  I 
certainly  wasn't  looking  toward  Africa;  I  was  too 
contentedly  bourgeois  for  that,  and  besides,  which 
was  my  tribe?  The  more  1  thought  through  the 
issues,  the  less  I  could  deny  it:  Mississippi  was  my 
heritage  and  background,  and  if  I  wanted  to  decipher 
the  tangle  of  contradictions  around  me.  1  would  first 
have  to  learn  to  decipher  myself. 

ONE  .\FTERNOON  in  New  Albany.  I  had  a 
cup  ot  tea  with  Periia  Simmons 
Robertson  Wallace,  "Aunt  Pernie"  to  me,  though  I'd 
never  quite  figured  out  how,  or  even  it,  we  were 
related.  Born  in  1906,  she  was  one  of  the  last  sur- 
vivors in  our  family  of  pre- World  War  I  days,  the 
dark  ages  of  black  experience.  At  that  time  whites 
were  hardening  the  political  r\'ranny  they  had 
imposed  during  Reconstruction  and  entrenching  the 
sharecropper  system,  erasing  the  slight  gains  blacks 
had  made  after  emancipation. 

A  healthy-looking  elderly  woman  whose  chief 
concession  to  age  seemed  to  be  a  conscious  delibera- 
tion in  thought  and  speech.  Aunt  Pernie  laughed  and 
smiled  during  our  conversation,  happy  to  talk.  The 
entire  modern  civil  rights  movement,  from  Booker 
T.Washington  and  W.E.B.  Du  Bois  to  Martin  Luther 
King  and  Malcom  X,  had  transpired  in  her  lifetime. 

"Are  you  surprised  by  how  much  has  changed 
here?"  I  asked. 

She  tilted  her  head  to  the  side  and  shrugged.  "I 
ain't  exactly  surprised,  but  I  know  how  much  it  has 
changed.  When  my  momma  come  on  and  raised  all 
them  kids,  she  didn't  get  iwlhitig.  all  she  got  in  pay 
was  hand-me-downs.  She'd  go  work  for  folks,  but  all 
they  would  give  her  would  be  something  from  their 
house  that  they  didn't  want.  No  money.  We  didn't  get 
no  nioney,  hardly  ever." 

My  cousin  Deborah  Dilworth  was  in  the  house 
and  eventually  sat  and  joined  us.  Debbie  is  thirr\'- 
four  years  old,  and  her  life  story  mirrors  much  of 
Afro-American  experience  since  World  War  II.  My 
cousin  Mary's  daughter,  Debbie  was  born  m 
Chicago,  growing  up  in  the  Robert  Taylor  Homes 
on  the  South  Side,  later  moving  farther  out  to  the 
mid-South  Side.  She  and  her  older  siblings  grew  up 
111  the  urban  maelstrom  of  Chicago  in  the  sixties,  sev- 
enties, and  eighties  -  drugs,  teen  pregnancy,  street 
gangs.  One  of  my  stronger  childhood  memories  is  of 
being  told  that  Debbie's  brother  Thomas  had  been 
shot  on  their  front  porch  because  he  refused  to  join 
the  local  branch  of  the  Blackstone  Rangers,  the  only 
neighborhood  organization  that  could  guarantee  a 
young  man's  sate  passage  to  and  trom  school.  But 


Thomas  survived,  the  gangs  miraculously  giving  up 
on  him  and  his  brothers,  and  Mary's  children  strug- 
gled along  to  average  American  lives.  It  was  thought 
that  Debbie  and  her  children  would  be  safer  in  New- 
Albany  with  "the  kin  folks"  and  the  slower  pace  of 
life.  She  moved  to  Mississippi  in  the  early  eighties. 

"What's  the  difference  between  Chicago  and 
Mississippi?"  I  asked. 

"Down  here,  it's  slow.  A  slower  lifestv'le  and  that's 
why  1  brought  my  son  down  here,  because  I  didn't 
want  him  to  come  up  in  that  environment  that  I 
come  up  in.  The  gangs  and  drugs.  It  was  as  bad  when 
I  was  growing  up  as  it  is  now,  but  if  I'd  stayed  up 
there  I  might  have  lost  my  boy." 

"Do  you  think  it's  better  here  for  black  folks?  Do 
you  think  we're  better  off  down  here  than  in  the  city?" 

She  sat  up.  "No,  no.  There's  too  much  prejudice. 
People  here  in  Mississippi,  they  show  their  prejudice. 
At  home  in  Chicago  they'll  grin  in  your  face. They'll 
grin  in  your  face  here,  too,  but  they'll  let  you  know 
where  they're  coming  from." 

"Wouldn't  you  rather  have  that?" 

"I  don't  care  what  they  think.  I  just  want  them  to 
be  polite.  We  ain't  friends  anyway." 

"Black  folks  have  been  held  back  in  Mississippi," 
1  said,  "but  at  least  they  aren't  suffering  the  wav  they 
seem  to  be  now  in  Chicago. " 

"If  you  put  it  that  way,"  Debbie  answered,  "then 
down  here  is  better.  The  Klan  isn't  like  it  was  when 
Mom  and  them  was  coming  up.  Now  if  the  Klan 
come  out,  they  liable  to  get  crucified.  Dead."  Her 
mood  changed,  and  darkened.  "I'm  going  to  tell  you 
a  little  story.  There  was  a  boy  here,  his  name  was 
Robert  Patterson.  He  was  going  with  this  girl,  she 
was  a  white  girl,  on  the  rich  side.  She  wasn't  one  of 
them  poor  white  gals.  There  was  this  other  boy,  his 
name  was  Chris  Ross.  Robert  and  Chris  were 
together  this  particular  night,  and  they  were  going  to 
meet  their  girls,  both  the  girls  were  white,  and  they 
checked  into  that  motel  out  there,  the  Southland. 
But  when  they  checked  in,  somebody  must  have 
made  a  phone  call.  Robert  had  a  Trans  Am,  Chris  had 
a  Granci  Prix.  Somebody  called  them  and  Robert 
had  to  leave,  but  he  took  Chris's  car,  supposedly  to 
get  these  girls,  but  he  never  came  back.  They  found 
him  the  next  morning  m  the  motel  swimming  pool, 
and  the  boy  didn't  swim.  You  see,  Chris  fell  asleep, 
but  when  he  woke  up  Robert  was  in  the  pool, 
Chris's  car  had  disappeared,  and  Robert's  car  was  in 
the  lot.  It  was  a  setup." 

"Then  what  happened?" 

"It  brought  the  blacks  together.  I  don't  like  to  see 
blacks  only  come  together  like  that,  in  tragedy.  I'd 
rather  see  us  together  in  normal  times.  These  people 
around  here,  black  people,  they  wanted  to  just  mur- 
der, kill  up  white  folks." 
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"Shouldn't  they?" 

"Whv  should  you?"  Debbie  was  incredulous. 
"Why  should  you  kill  a  lot  of  people  you  don't  know 
and  you  don't  know  who  did  what  and  when?  You 
see,  Robert  was  dealing  with  a  rich  white  girl,  not 
middle  class,  not  one  of  these  ones  on  welfare  and 
food  stamps,  they  don't  care  about  that  anymore. 
They  say,  'Go  on,  take  her.'  But  when  you  dealmg 
with  somebody's  daughter  that  got  a  lot  of  money, 
you  got  a  problem.  They  got  to  find  some  way  to  get 
nd  of  you.  That's  what  they  did.  just  a  tew  years  ago, 
right  here  m  New  Albany." 

T 

I  WENT  TO  AN  OLE  MISS  homecoming  game  as 
JL  the  guest  of  my  friends  Richard  and  Lisa 
Howorth,  hitting  the  tailgaters  before  the  game  and  a 
series  of  parties  that  night,  a  sequence  Richard  telt 
would  give  me  a  feel  for  "a  real  live  football  week- 
end." I  figured  he  would  know,  given  his  status  as  a 
twenty-year  Ole  Miss  alum  and  a  fixture  ot  the 
Oxford  business  communitv'. 

We  parked  the  car  about  a  mile  from  the  sta- 
dium, cut  through  a  gully  and  some  woods  to 
emerge  onto  University  Avenue,  melding  with  a 
tremendous  crowd  of  students  and  alumni,  chanting 
and  singing  as  it  surged  toward  the  campus. 

From  the  tailgaters  we  worked  our  way  over  to 
the  stadium,  claiming  our  seats  m  the  south  zone. 
It  was  a  gorgeous  faU  day,  clear  skies  and  about  fifty 
degrees,  and  when  I  noted  the  large  number  of  black 
players  warming  up  on  the  field,  Richard  remarked 
slyly,  "Well,  you  know  the  ictil  reason  Ole  Miss  inte- 
grated?" I  shook  my  head.  "Well,"  he  said,  "in  1969 
Ole  Miss  lost  for  the  first  time  to  Southern  Missis- 
sippi. Southern  had  black  players,  Ole  Miss  did  not. 
The  next  year  Ole  Miss  recruited  blacks." 

The  game  itself  was  a  slow  and  fitful  atfair, 
Ole  Miss  climbing  to  a  27-9  defensive  victory  over 
Memphis  State,  most  of  the  scoring  coming  in  a  wild 
third  quarter  bracketed  by  great  stretches  of  bore- 
dom. I  was  more  interested,  though,  m  the  activity 
surrounding  the  game,  the  combination  fashion 
show,  networking  event,  anci  celebration  of  privilege 
that  seemed  to  circle  the  pagan  ritual  of  young  men 
struggling  on  the  field.  Virtually  aU  the  spectators 
were  sharply,  richly  dressed,  women  in  barn  jackets 
and  riding  boots,  men  m  flannel  blazers  and  loaters, 
everyone  shouting  hello  and  shaking  hands  and  trad- 
ing phone  numbers.  I  was  disappointed  to  see  the 
Confederate  battle  banner  everywhere,  everywhere, 
particularly  among  the  alumni. 

Richard  explaineci  that  the  university,  respond- 
ing to  black  protest,  had  disavowed  use  ot  the  flag  at 
games;  but  the  alumni  half  of  the  stadium  seemed 


filled  with  the  Stars  and  Bars,  and  the  student  sec- 
tion, while  less  populated,  at  times  displayed  hun- 
dreds. The  flag  has  been  a  casus  belli  for  years  at  Ole 
Miss  and  throughout  the  South. The  v.hites  claim  the 
rebel  flag  represents  history  and  heritage,  whereas 
blacks  see  it  as  a  totem  of  their  subjugation.  It  was 
astonishing  to  see  50,000  whites  waving  Contederate 
flags  to  urge  on  their  black  gladiators. 

The  struggle  over  the  battle  flag  is  symbolic  of 
the  next  phase  m  the  South's  evolution.  I  suddenly 
knew  why  blacks  would  not  be  present  at  the  toot- 
ball  stadium  or,  in  significant  numbers,  at  Ole  Miss 
itself.  This  was  not  their  place,  it  seemed  to  me;  they 
did  not  belong  and  were  not  missed.  Blacks  in  Mis- 
sissippi had  simply  continued  the  society  my  parents 
had  grown  up  in,  and  that  society  was  separate,  if 
somewhat  more  equal  than  it  had  been  before.  This 
was  the  division  that  stood  at  the  heart  of  the  court 
cases  and  battles  over  state  educational  tunding  and 
all-white  academies  and  the  rest.  Mississippi  contains 
two  cultures,  mutually  suspicious  if  not  hostile  and, 
on  a  good  day,  indifferent.  Whites  waving  the  Con- 
federate flag  see  that  flag  as  irho  ihey  are.  whereas  to 
blacks  it  is  by  definition  an  insult  and  humiliation. 

Contemporary  Mississippians  refuse,  in  the  same 
way,  to  "recognize"  each  other,  to  acknowledge  their 
commonality.  The  state's  tragic  history  is  testimony 
to  what  this  refusal  has  wrought.  Members  of  the 
two  racial  groups  are  permanent  strangers,  doomed 
to  gape  and  stare  but  not  see,  blind  to  each  other  as 
siblings,  humans.  Americans. 

A 

M  m  FTER  TRAVERSING  MISSISSIPPI  tor  several 
^L  J^  years,  I  had  renewed  relationships  with 
t'amily  and  made  new  friends,  had  read  volumes  of 
books  and  documents,  and  had,  through  all  of  this, 
endured  a  steady  darkening  of  my  outlook.  American 
history,  and  the  future  possibilities  it  implied,  were 
becoming  in  my  eyes  a  net  of  irony  and  sorrow  from 
which  1  could  not  free  myself. 

I  couldn't  believe  how  naive  I  had  been  about 
both  history  and  its  processes,  and  could  not  recon- 
cile my  growing  knowledge  with  what  I'd  previously 
thought  about  my  own  life.  On  one  level  I  telt  privi- 
leged and  lucky,  the  winner,  as  a  black  American,  of 
a  kind  of  lottery;  but  on  a  much  deeper  and  darker 
level,  I  felt  undeserving  of  my  privilege.  This  feeling 
of  unworthiness  had  grown  from  the  initial  impulse 
that  led  me  to  Mississippi,  an  impulse  I'd  thought  my 
search  would  stay,  and  its  increase  had  much  to  do,  I 
realized,  with  my  father. 

I  was  beginning  to  see  more  fully  than  ever  just 
what  my  father  had  accomplished.  He  had  created  my 
privilege  when   he  himself  had  none.  My  lite  was 
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From  the  Green  to 
the  Delta  and  Back 

■  he  stirrings  that  led  to  Mississippi,  his  first 
Jk  book,  began  at  Brown,  says  Anthony  Walton 
'87  A.M.  After  graduating  from  Notre  Dame,  the  Aurora, 
Illinois,  native  sought  out  University  Professor  Michael 
Harper,  a  distinguished  poet  and  teacher.  Harper  re- 
mains an  important  mentor,  in  part  because,  as  Walton 
says,  he  is  a  "1950s  tough  guy"  and  music  lover,  charac- 
teristics Harper  shares  with  Walton's  father,  so  movingly 
described  in  Mississippi.  Harper  also  influenced  Missis- 
sippi's structure,  which  interweaves  Walton's  personal 
story  with  the  history  of  the  state.  "Professor  Harper's 
whole  thing  is  history,"  Walton  explains,  "but  [with]  a 
very  personal  nuance  to  it." 

At  Brown  Walton  became  friends  with  fellow  gradu- 
ate writing  student  Joan  Johnson,  who  would  later  die  in 
an  automobile  accident.  Their  friendship  was  Walton's 
first  with  someone  from  Mississippi,  and  her  speech, 
kindness,  and  imagination  brought  alive  the  state  that 
had  shaped  his  family.  The  fact  that  Johnson  was  white 
only  increased  Walton's  curiosity  to  test  the  Mississippi 
of  his  imagination  against  the  actual  one. 

Walton  took  his  first  trip  there  in  the  spring  of  1990, 
and  over  the  next  few  years,  supported  by  his  publisher's 
advance,  he  spent  as  much  time  in  Mississippi  as  he 
could,  driving  around  in  a  1984  Honda  Accord  with  no  air 
conditioning.  Mississipians  tend  to  distrust  outsiders,  so 
Walton  relied  on  the  connections  of  a  woman  named 
Kristina  Ford  and  those  of  his  mother,  Dorothy.  Ford,  the 
wife  of  fiction  writer  and  native  Mississippian  Richard 


Walton:  A  1984  Honda  Accord  and  an  aii-consuming  quest 

Ford  ("He's  my  other  big  writing  mentor,"  Walton 
says),  introduced  him  to  white  families  around  the  state, 
while  Dorothy  assured  relatives  and  friends  that  her  son 
could  be  trusted.  "Between  those  two,"  Walton  says, 
"they  seemed  to  know  everybody  in  Mississippi.  They 
helped  me  get  to  know  both  sides  of  the  fence." 

Mississippi's  mosaic  design  -  the  book  includes  pho- 
tographs, book  excerpts,  poems  by  Walton,  and  even 
the  score  of  "Sometimes  I  Feel  Like  a  Motherless  Child" 
-  reflects  the  influence  of  Bruce  Chatwin's  Songlines, 
"probably  my  favorite  book  on  the  planet,"  Walton  says. 
As  Mississippi  evolved,  it  threatened  to  become  all-con- 
suming; at  one  point  it  was  550  pages  long.  "It  quite 
frankly  swallowed  me  for  a  while,"  Walton  says.  "For  a 
time  I  thought  I  might  not  come  back  out." 

This  semester  Walton  has  returned  to  Brown  as  a  vis- 
iting assistant  professor  in  the  English  department,  com- 
muting from  his  home  in  Brunswick,  Maine.  He  continues 
to  write  essays  on  African-American  themes  and  plans  to 
collect  them  in  his  next  book.  "Less  than  forty-five  years 
ago,"  he  muses,  "my  father  was  standing  in  a  cotton  field 
in  Mississippi."  Now  his  son  is  a  successful  author  with  a 
graduate  degree  from  an  Ivy  university.  "That,"  Walton 
observes,  "says  a  lot  of  things  about  America."  -  N.B. 
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if!" 


something  he  had  dreamed 
and  hoped  and  planned 
for,  an  extension  of  his 
own;  and  in  order  to  see 
and  understand  myself  I 
tirst  would  have  to  see 
him.  My  father's  life  was 
the  Rubicon  of  my  own 
imagination. 

What  had  happened  to 
my  father  in  Mississippi? 
How  had  he  become  the 
taciturn,  often  remote,  yet 
imflaggingly  resolute  and 
loyal  man  he  was?  I  need- 
ed to  find  out,  and  was 
scared  to,  concerned  that 
1,  in  whom  he  had  put  his 
faith,  was  not  worthy. 

Claude  Walton  was  born  in  1935  in  Marshall 
County,  near  the  town  of  Holly  Springs.  In  a  story 
much  like  Richard  Wright's,  he  started  his  lite  in 
poverty  and  degradation  on  a  cotton  plantation,  born 
to  uneducated  and  sometimes  violent  parents.  His 
grandparents  on  both  sides  had  been  born  into  slav- 
ery and  had  become  sharecroppers  during  Recon- 
struction. Some  of  Claude's  uncles  and  cousins 
worked  in  construction,  developing  their  own  busi- 
ness years  after  he  left.  Claude,  with  only  a  grammar- 
school  education,  unknowingly  traced  Wright's  path 
from  Mississippi  to  Memphis,  then  Chicago,  in 
search  of  liberty  and  a  better  life. 

On  a  humid  summer  afternoon  we  sat  in  the 
shade  of  a  maple  tree  in  a  hill  pasture  southwest  of 
Holly  Springs  -  the  site  of  Claude's  grammar  school, 
a  wooden  one-room  building  now  nearly  collapsed 
and  faded  from  white  to  gray. 

"Dad,"  I  said, "tell  me  about  what  it  was  like  when 
you  were  growing  up  down  here.  What's  the  first 
thing  you  remember?" 


High  school  "Rcbs"  show  their  colors,  igs7 

Whites  claim  the  rebel  flag 
represents  history  and  heritage, 
whereas  blacks  see  it  as  a  totem 
of  their  subjugation. 


"Bigotry."  He  said  this 
quietly,  as  if  there  were 
nothing  else  to  report 
and  this  single  word 
explained  it  all. 

"You  were  conscious 
of  that  as  a  little  boy?" 

He     laughed.    "Even 
when    I    was    little,    my 
mother    would    tell    me 
about    the    things    white 
people     ciid,    the     things 
they   wouldn't   let   black 
people  do."  This  he  said 
with  an  air  of  matter-of- 
factness.  "They    did    not 
allow    black    men    good 
jobs    where    they    could 
make  any  money;  1   re- 
member my  mother  teUing  me   that,  and  that  we 
couldn't  drink  out  of  the  drinking  fountains  on  the 
corners    in    town    that    the    white    people    used.    1 
remember  her  showing  me  the  one  in  the  court- 
house that  the  colored  could  use.  When  we  were  in 
town  we  couldn't  use  the  bathroom;  we  always  had 
to  go  to  some  out-of-the-way  place." 
"White  people  did  all  this?" 
"Hell,  yes.  They  didn't  want  us  to  live  as  they 
lived,  or  have  the  means  to." 

"What's  the  first  bad  thing  you  remember  hap- 
pening to  you?" 

He  shrugged,  then  spoke  as  if  the  events  he 
described  had  happened  to  someone  else.  "There 
were  so  many  things  that  could  happen  and  did. 
At  school  we  would  get  our  books  and  in  the  cover 
there  would  be  this  person's  name;  our  schoolbooks 
were  always  used  books.  There  would  be  a  person's 
name  in  there,  and  grade,  and  race,  and  it  would 
always  be  'white.'  " 

1  expressed  surprise.  He  chuckled,  without  smil- 
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ing.  "Sure.  We  always  got  the  old  books,  the  white 
kids  got  'em  first.  And  there "d  always  be  pages  miss- 
ing. If  the  third  chapter  completed  the  subject  mat- 
ter, then  that  chapter  would  be  deliberately  cut  out, 
or  the  pages  torn  up,  and  you'd  never  know  how  it 
finished." 

"When  did  you  decide  to  leave?" 

"I  had  probably  started  to  hear  about  Chicago, 
but  I  didn't  know  where  it  was  or  what  it  was  like.  I 
heard  that  black  people  lived  there,  that  they  seemed 
to  live  pretty  good.  They  had  things  we  didn't  have. 
Cars,  plumbing,  electricity,  money.  So  I  knew  1  was 
going  to  go  away  to  one  of  those  cities  where  blacks 
could  make  it  better.  In  Mississippi  I  was  watch- 
ing people  work  twelve  hours  a  day  for  two  doUars. 
I  couldn't  see  letting  white  people  continually  take 
advantage  ot  me.  I  had  to  leave  Mississippi  because 
there  was  nothing  I  could  do  about  that;  there  was 
no  way  to  confront  them." 

"Did  you  ever  want  to  hurt  white  people?" 

He  flashed  an  ironic  smile.  "Most  definitely.  1 
hated  white  people,  with  a  passion  ."Then  the  good 
Baptist  111  him  reasserted  itself  "Not  all  of  them,  of 
course.  If  I  happened  to  know  that  the  man  was  a 
good  man  and  was  straight  and  would  treat  me 
human,  give  me  water  it  I  was  working  tor  him, 
maybe  even  food,  then  I  dicln't  have  any  problem 
with  him.  But  people  that  I  knew  were  racists,  that 
did  not  care  tor  blacks  —  well,  I  didn't  care  for  them.  I 
hated  them  as  much  as  they  hated  me.  I  often  had 
visions  of  wiping  out  the  entire  white  community. 

"There  were  times  when  somebody  white  did 
something  to  you  that  really  hurt,  really  stung.  You'd 
want  to  hurt  them  back.  When  I  got  older  I  under- 
stood that  the  reason  white  folks  were  so  sure  ot 
themselves  in  their  brutalitv  to  us  was  because  the 
government,  the  politicians,  the  merchants,  and  the 
rich  people  was  all  behind  it.  It  came  down  from  the 
top,  from  Washington,  D.C.,  right  on  down:  Keep 
lliciii  /(/(jijcw  //;  tlieir place." 

I  don't  quite  feel  at  home,"  my  father  said  as 
we  sat  another  afternoon  in  the  town  square  of 
Holly  Springs.  "I  don't  cquite  feel  a  part  of  the  sur- 
roundings." He  looked  around,  taking  in  the  dingy 
stone  buildings,  then  stared  into  the  distance. 

In  Illinois,  Claude  had  achieved  significant  eco- 
nomic success,  using  his  tactory  job  and  hardnosed 
financial  acumen  to  accumulate  a  comfortable  home 
in  an  upper-middle-class  neighborhood,  several  cars, 
and  rental  property.  Of  those  millions  ot  blacks  who 
migrated  north,  his  story  had  to  be  counted  a  suc- 
cess, one  ot  many.  As  we  sat  there  in  downtown 
Holly   Springs,  so   still    and   ordinarv   that   summer 


atternoon,  lite  around  us  and  our  place  within  it 
seemed  stable,  calm.  Yet  right  there  in  front  of  us,  fifty 
years  ago,  Claude  had  witnessed  something  he  would 
never  not  remember,  the  murder  of  his  friend,  and 
that  seemed  to  me  to  describe  Mississippi  as  a  whole 
for  black  folks.  There  was  too  much  that  was  unfor- 
gettable, unforgivable,  for  it  ever  to  be  a  comfortable, 
"normal"  place.  A  friend  of  ours  had,  in  all  serious- 
ness, warned  us  about  our  trip  together:  "There's 
a  lot  of  grief  down  there."  Sitting  in  the  square 
thinking  about  the  murdered  James  Crump,  I  began 
to  wonder  if  this  grief  had  been,  perhaps,  the  funda- 
mental force  shaping  my  father's  life. 

"Were  you  scared  when  you  went  north?" 

"No.  Apprehensive." 

"What  did  you  think  about  on  the  bus?" 

"Getting  some  sleep. "' 

When  Claude  woke  up  he  was  m  Chicago, 
amazed  at  the  vast  busyness  of  the  city.  He  shortly 
thereafter  abandoned  Chicago  tor  Aurora,  a  move 
that  he  regularly  credited,  alter  leaving  Mississippi,  as 
the  best  of  his  hfe. 

"I'm  a  black  man  in  America,  and  I've  worked 
almost  fifty  years,  and  for  twenty  of  those  fifty  years  1 
didn't  really  get  paid  for  it.  I  worked  in  Memphis  and 
they  didn't  pay  us  for  what  we  did.  So  I  left,  looking 
tor  better  wages,  better  conditions.  1  don't  know  what 
that  was,  but  something  in  me  made  me  want  you  all 
to  go  to  good  schools,  have  good  clothes  to  wear.  I 
did  not  want  you  to  be  ashamed.  What  people  don't 
understand  is  that  most  black  tolks  spend  so  much 
time  worrying  about  survival  that  they  can't  think 
about  triumph.  I  thought  that  maybe  if  I  could  worry 
about  survival,  then  maybe  you  could  triumph. 

"Life  is  a  gamble.  If  you  read  the  twenty-tburth 
or  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew,  about  the 
master  who  gave  out  talents,  well,  the  guy  who  got 
ten  talents  went  out  and  invested  his  and  got  ten 
more  when  the  master  came  back,  and  the  guy  who 
got  five  went  out  and  invested  his  and  got  five  more. 
The  guy  who  only  got  one  buried  his,  and  when  the 
master  came  back  he  was  angry  and  called  him  a 
slothful  and  ungrateful  servant,  and  said  that  he 
should  be  cast  into  damnation.  A  man  should  take  a 
chance.  Even  Jesus  said  that  to  us,  he  was  the  one 
quoting  the  parable.  If  we're  afraid,  we're  never  going 
to  do  anything.  I  had  to  do  something.  That's  why  I 
left  Mississippi.  1  couldn't  see  the  big  picture,  I  could 
only  work  with  mv  hands  and  I  knew  that  wasn't 
good  enough,  wasn't  fast  enough,  but  I  had  to  do 
something.  1  had  to  be  more  than  1  was."  0&^ 

Adapted  from  Mississippi:  An  American  Journey, 
BY  Anthony  Walton.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1996. 
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BY    GERALD   S.GOLDSTEIN 


He  can  V  nioi'c,  talk,  or  cat.  Yet  with 


the  help  of  a  couiputev  ami  his  own 
fierce  courage,  Brian  Dickinson 
churns  out  newspaper  colunnis  that 
more  and  inspire. 

It  is  Christmas  Eve,  1995,  and  the  family  ot 
Brian  Dickinson  "76  A.M.,  long-time  editorial 
columnist  tor  the  Prot'icloicc  louiihil-Biillctiii.  is  toast- 
ins;  the  holiday  with  champagne.  Their  home  in  War- 
wick. Rhode  Island,  glitters  and  resounds  with  trap- 
pings ot"  the  season:  a  ma]estic  tir.  lush  poinsettias,  a 
crackling  tire,  holiday  music. 

In  the  dinmg  room  that  has  always  been  a  family 
social  center,  Dickinson's  wife,  Barbara,  and  his  three 
grown  sons.  Matt,  Andy,  anci  Ion,  raise  glasses  ot  Moet 
&  Chandon  and  cirink  lustily.  Now  its  Brian's  turn. 
CarefulK'  tilting  her  glass,  Barbara  tips  a  tew  droplets 
of  champagne  into  a  spoon  and  raises  it  to  the  lips  of 
her  t"ifty-eight-year-old  husband,  who  sits  immobile 
in  a  reclmer.  Brian  savors  the  lic]Uid,  which  he  cannot 
swallow.  Barbara  gently  dabs  his  lips  with  a  napkin. 

The  scene  tv'pifies  this  unusu.il  household,  which 
for  more  than  three  \ears  has  li\ed  with  a  dewistating 
turn  of  events,  hi  December  ot  1992,  a  doctor  told 
Brian  Dickinson  that  he  had  amyotropic  lateral 
sclero.sis  (ALS),  the  incurable,  muscle-wasting  malady 
known  as  Lou  Gehrig's  Disease.  ALS,  which  isn't  con- 
tagious, strikes  victims  at  random.  The  prognosis  is 
grim:  gradual  paralysis,  then  cleath  m  r^vo  to  tive  years. 

The  diagnosis  shocked  the  family,  an  active  clan 
tbnd  of  sailing,  skiing,  and  traveling.  In  an  instant,  tate 
wrenched  aw.iv  Brian's  lit'estv'le.  throwing  the  family 
into  confusion  and  unci.  Since  then,  the  once-robust 
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'Illness  has  forced  into  the 
open  personal  qualities  — 
compassion ,  patience, 
self-discipline  —  that  have 
aided  my  writing.' 


—   BRIAN    DICKINSON 


journalist  has  lost  all  movement  save 
the  ability  to  smile  faintly  and  raise 
his  eyebrows. The  disease  has  robbed 
hnii  ot  his  voice,  narrowed  his  world 
to  a  v/heelchair.  tethered  him  to  a 
respirator,  and  tbrced  him  to  eat  and 
drink  through  a  tube. 

Despite  it  all  -  including  a  brush 
with  death  from  pneumonia  last 
May  -  Dickinson  continues  to  in- 
spire readers  of  the  Journal-Bulktiii 
with  a  steady  stream  of  op-ed 
columns.  He  accomplishes  both  his 
writing  and  "conversation"  with  the 
aid  of  a  remarkable  new  computer 
activated  by  eye  movements.  Previ- 
ously, when  Dickinson  could  still  move  a  single  fin- 
ger, he  was  able  to  tap  words  into  another  specially 
adapted  computer.  But  the  process  was  painfully 
slow.  His  columns,  which  formerly  appeared  twice 
weekly,  ran  less  and  less  regularly. 

Just  when  f^ickinson  lost  the  last  vestige  of 
movement  in  his  typing  finger,  technology  broad- 
ened his  horizons.  The  Jounidl-BiiHelin,  which  had 
pledged  to  supply  him  with  whatever  he  needed  to 
write  from  home,  spent  thousands  of  dollars  on  an 
eye-activated  computer  that  is  much  faster  than  the 
old  manually  operated  one.  One  part  of  the  screen 
contains  a  grid  ot  letters;  when  Dickinson  stares  at  an 
individual  letter  for  a  half-second,  it  is  added  to  the 
text  he  is  composing  on  another  section  of  the 
screen.  The  setup,  called  Eyegaze,  is  so  new  Dickin- 


When  he  stares  for  a  half-second  at  a 
letter  on  the  computer  screen  (far  left), 
Dickinson  adds  that  letter  to  the  text  he 
is  composing,  visible  on  the  right-hand 
screen.  Each  time  he  begins  a  computer 
session,  a  light  beam  projected  at  his 
right  eye  recalibrates  Dickinson's  position 
relative  to  the  letter  grid.  The  completed 
columns  go  directly  to  the  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin  via  modem.  Dickinson's 
body  is  now  entirely  paralyied,  but  he 
can  still  light  up  his  face  -  and  a  visitor's 
day  -  with  a  smile  (facing  page). 


son  may  be  the  only  journalist  in  the 
world  using  it. 

"It  can  be  finicky  at  times,"  says 

Dickinson.  But  once  he  gets  going, 

"1    can    cruise    for    hours    without 

stopping.  It  is  in  a  sense  my  nerve 

center,  supplanting  my  own  central 

nervous   system   that   has   gone   on 

strike."  He   says   his   eyes   don't  get 

tired  as  he  works  long  hours  in  his  chair.  But  with  a 

flash  of  humor  he  adds,  "The  only  thing  that  gets 

seriously  tired  is  my  behind." 

Dickinson  revels  in  his  ability  to  work.  "Brian  is 
at  his  computer  each  morning  by  nine  or  nine-thirty, 
and  we  have  to  force  him  to  leave  it  at  six  at  night," 
says  Barbara. "He  can  hit  forty  words  a  minute  when 
he's  on  a  roll.  He's  happy  as  a  clam.  When  he's  work- 
ing he  forgets  that  he's  on  a  respirator  and  has  ALS." 
The  computer  and  his  illness  have  combined  to 
improve  his  writing,  says  Dickinson.  "When  I  begin 
writing  I  immediately  feel  less  isolated.  The  com- 
puter lets  me  create,  communicate,  ruminate.  And 
my  illness  has  forced  into  the  open  some  personal 
qualities  -  compassion,  empathy,  patience,  self-disci- 
pline -  that  have  aided  the  process  of  writing."  Dick- 
inson says  he  has  become  "more  reflective,  more 
inclined  to  ponder  a  point,  chew  it  over,  before  mov- 
ing on.  At  the  same  time,  the  tact  of  having  ALS  has 
freed  me  to  take  risks  with  style." 

So  on  and  on  he  writes.  Last  Thanksgiving  his 
column  said,  "We  can  gaze  at  a  spectacular  sunset,  lis- 
ten with  rapture  to  a  Beethoven  symphony,  or  smile 
in  the  face  of  a  loved  one,  and  the  experience  leaves 
us  transformed  and  enlarged."  In  a  column  around 
Christmas  Dickinson  listed  some  of  what's  still 
wrong  with  the  world:  continuing  assaults  on  human 
rights,  intolerance,  problems  with  the  environment. 
But  in  a  phrase  that  could  easily  clescribe  his  own 
perseverance,  he  added  a  beam  of  hope:  "Knov.'ing 
that  we  have  the  capacity  to  achieve  mightily  if  we 
can  summon  the  will  offers  real  assurance." 
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'This  is  not  iVi  cxcviiple 
of  liow  to  die  with  coiimge; 
it  is  ail  example  of  how  to 
live  with  ineanitig.' 

—  RABBI    LES    GUTTERMAN 


Recently  the  loiirual  printed  an  adniu'ing  letter 
from  eighty-year-old  Alec  Dyson  Brown,  a  retired 
corporate  executive  in  Fall  River,  Massachusetts. 
Dickinson's  columns,  said  Brown,  "have  given  me  a 
real  insight  into  what  being  a  human  being  really 
means  —  concern  for  other  people  as  much  as  for  your- 
self, and  the  ability  to  see  problems  in 
human  terms  rather  than  in  statistical 
terms.  He's  talking  about  facing  up 
to  problems  that  are  bigger  than  we 
are  -  insurmountable  —  and  going 
on  with  your  life."  Dickinson's 
friend.  Rabbi  Leslie  Y.  Gutterman  of 
Temple  Beth-El  in  Providence,  told 
a  Jouniiil- Bulletin  reporter  last  year, 
"This  is  not  an  example  of  how  to 
die  with  courage;  it  is  an  example  of 
how  to  live  with  meaning." 


s 


hortly  before  Christinas  the  Dicksmson  fam- 
ily threw  an  open  house,  inviting  scores  ot 
tnends  and  co-workers  for  wine,  punch,  and  platters 
of  ham,  cheeses,  pasta,  and  smoked  salmon.  Holding 
court  at  his  computer  terminal  was  the  immobile, 
voiceless  host,  plying  women  guests  with  outrageous 
flattery  and  exchanging  quips  with  the  men. 

As  one  guest  peered  at  Dickin- 
son's computer  screen,  it  ht  up  with, 
"Hi  there!  Don't  you  look  terrific!" 
Dickinson  can  also  choose  to  speak, 
after  a  fashion,  using  his  computer's 
voice  synthesizer,  which  translates 
phrases  from  the  screen  into  digi- 
tized simulations  of  human  speech. 
Dickinson  has  nev^er  been  one 
•  ^^  ^"  ''^'-  obstacles  deflect  his  ambition. 

^MSKl  a  Harvard  graduate,  he  didn't  pur- 

^^^K  sue  his  master's  at  Brown  until  years 

flHjP  later,  when,  he  recalls,  his  household 

had  become  "a  noisy  family  of  five." 
Then  an  editorial  writer  for  the 
loiirihil.  Dickinson  investigated 
working  on  a  graduate  degree  part- 
time  by  fitting  classes  into  his  flexi- 
ble work  day. 
He  recalls  one  exploratory  trip  to  the  pohtical 
science  department  m  1972,  just  before  he  enrolled. 
"I  felt  like  an  interloper,  meddling  where  I  didn't 
belong.  I  had  been  out  of  college  for  thirteen  years," 
says  Dickinson.  "I  had  not  majored  in  government, 
but  in  English,  that  welcoming  catchall  major  for  the 
undecided.  And  I  was  nearly  thirty-five  years  old." 

One  seminar  at  a  time,  Dickinson  got  his  master's 
degree  in  political  science  in    1976.  His  association 


with  the  University  expanded  in  the  1980s,  when  he 
helped  organize  and  launch  the  annual  Brown  Uni- 
versity-Pit>i'/(/('i?ft'  Journal  Pubhc  Affairs  Conference, 
which  each  year  brings  to  the  campus  prominent 
guest  speakers  for  lectures  and  panels  exploring  issues 
such  as  crime,  cities,  and  the  environment.  Last  year 
the  Journal  and  Brown  established  a  fellowship  in 
Dickinson's  honor  that  annually  will  bring  an  expe- 
rienced journalist  to  campus  tor  a  semester  to  study 
an  area  of  interest. 

An  unabashed  liberal  at  a  newspaper  known  for 
its  editorial  conservatism,  Dickinson  used  to  write 
mostly  on  politics.  But  occasionally  he  leavened  the 
mix  with  wry  columns  about  family  lite.  Now,  as  his 
illness  progresses,  Dickinson  writes  more  frecjuently 
on  personal  matters.  Over  the  winter,  when  most 
Rhode  Islanders  were  complaining  about  snow  and 
cold,  he  took  an  op-ed  walk  on  the  warm  side:  "A 
big  snow  brings  families  together,"  his  column 
pointed  out. "It  covers  up  forgotten  piles  ot  leaves  on 
the  back  lawn,  thus  easing  guilt.  It  invigorates  the 
local  economy,  boosting  the  sales  of  soups,  coffee, 
wine,  snow  blowers,  snow  shovels,  candles,  popcorn, 
video  movies,  thick  mittens,  and  long  wool  scarves 
that  you  wrap  twice  around  your  neck." 


Despite  Dickinson's  stubborn  resolve  to 
accent  the  positive,  his  illness  has  inflicted 
on  him  and  his  family  countless  moments  of  anxiety 
and  fear.  His  bout  with  pneumonia  last  spring  was 
only  one  of  a  series  of  medical  crises  requiring  emer- 
gency trips  to  the  hospital.  His  three  bachelor  sons 
have  all  returned  to  Rhode  Island  to  help  care  for  him. 

But  this  year,  the  household  has  enjoyed  a 
renewed  surge  of  hope.  The  computer  buoyed  Dick- 
inson's spirits,  the  family  arranged  for  a  twenty-four- 
hour  nursing  service  that  greatly  eased  their  stress, 
and  the  latest  doctor's  report  pronounced  Dickinson 
strong  and  well-nourished. 

In  fact,  says  Barbara,  while  the  disease  is  unpre- 
dictable and  anything  can  happen,  there  is  a  good 
chance  Dickinson  will  live  weU  beyond  the  usual 
two-to-five-year  prognosis.  Such  longevm-  for  ALS 
sufferers  is  not  without  precedent;  famed  British 
astronomer  Stephen  Hawking  has  survived  with  the 
disease  for  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

"The  window  is  open,"  says  Barbara.  "People  have 
stopped  regarding  Brian  as  a  dying  man.  Now  they 
regard  him  as  we  do  -  as  a  brilliant  person  with 
a  terrible  disease."  The  family's  Christmas  party,  she 
savs,  was  "our  way  of  saying  to  the  community,  'Hey, 
we're  the  same  people  we  always  were.  Life  is  going 
on.' "  c^ 
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Big,  Brown  World 

On  a  whirlwind  tour, 

our  correspondent  finds  alumni  clubs  thriving 

in  all  corners  of  the  globe. 
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■  H  roucho  Marx  said  he  wouldn  t  join 
^•^  any  club  that  would  have  him  as  a 
member.  Many  Brown  alumni  have  taken 
Grouches  words  to  heart;  the  rest  of  you 
make  up  the  membership  of  the  Brown 
Clubs  ot  the  world. 

That's  right:  the  U'oi/J. There  are  Brown 
Clubs  in  London,  Paris,  Athens,  Singapore, 
Hong  Kong,  and  Tokyo.  There  are  no 
Brown  Cubs  in  Bombay,  Bangkok,  Buenos 
Aires,  or  Rio  de  Janeiro.  I  know  this 
because  I  recendy  spent  five  months  in 
and  between  each  of  these  cities  on  a 
round-the-globe  research  trip,  and  1  seized 
every  opportunity  to  check  in  with  far- 
flung  clusters  of  Brunonians. 

I  was  foiled  in  my  quest  only  rvvice: 
once  by  a  diabolical  fax  machine  in 
Athens,  which  refused  to  pass  on  my  invi- 
tation to  meet  with  the  Brown  Club  of 
Greece;  and  en  route  to  Hong  Hong, 
which  destiny  -  in  the  form  of  a  typhoon, 
a  travel  agent,  and  a  credit  card  -  prevented 
me  from  ever  reaching. 


T 

■     V 


Members  of  the  Brown 
Club  of  Great  Britain 
at  last  July's  Henley 
Regatta  included 
current  president  Jill 
Stainforth  '69,  far  left, 
and  past-president 
Nancy  Turck  '68,  right. 


he  University's  faithful  around  the 
world  defy  categorization.  The  Lon- 
don club  IS  efficient  and  refined;  the  Paris 
club  boundlessly  energetic;  the  Singapore 
association  (not  quite  a  club  yet)  goal-ori- 
ented; the  Tokyo  club  young  and  urbane. 
The  clubs'  common  ground  is  that  their 
memberships  are  balanced  between  people 
who  went  to  Brown  and  came  home,  and 
people  who  left  home  after  Brown  to  live  abroad. 

My  first  stop  on  the  club-a-thon  is  London. 
Nancy  Turck  '6S,  president  of  the  Brown  Club  of 
Great  Britain  from  1990  until  last  fall,  is  a  woman  I 
cannot  easily  picture  chmbing  over  a  fence  at 
Regents  Park.  That's  where  she  and  fellow  Brown 
and  Dartmouth  club  members  were  trapped  the 
night  before  we  meet,  following  a  long  Softball  game. 
When  I  greet  Turck  the  next  day  at  her  law  office  on 
St.  James  Place  in  central  London,  she  looks  like  a 
successful  American  expatriate. 

Of  the  club's  mailing-list  membership  of  about 
230,  Turck  tells  me,  two-thirds  are  American,  includ- 
ing the  annual  crop  of  about  fifty  junior-year-abroad 
students.  The  other  one-third  is  dominated  by  native 
Britons  and  continental  Europeans,  including  a  large 
population  of  Greek  nationals.  Whatever  their  prove- 
nance, most  British  Brown  Club  members  graduated 
between   1954  and   1995.  putting  their  average  age 


around  forty-two.  (The  youngest  alumni  occasionally 
meet  separately.)  Each  year  the  club  sponsors 
between  eight  and  ten  events  with  the  Cornell  club, 
including  an  all-Ivy  cocktail  parry.  I  ask  Turck  what 
lures  Brown  bears  out  of  their  lairs,  and  what  doesn't. 
"Thanksgiving  events  never  work,"  she  says. 
"Cornell  puts  on  a  huge  dinner,  so  we  don't  even 
compete  with  them."  The  Henley  Regatta,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  big  annual  draw.  So  are  visiting  pro- 
fessors. "Kermit  Champa  [professor  of  the  history  of 
art]  did  a  tour  ot  the  Courthauld  Institute  that  was  so 
popular,  we  had  to  schedule  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions,"  Turck  says.  Professor  Martha  Sharp 
Joukowsky  '58  of  Old  World  art  and  archaeology  was 
also  a  hit.  Members  of  the  Brown  Club  of  Great 
Britain  give  lectures  as  well  as  take  them  in:  over  the 
past  few  years  alumni  have  organized  tours  of  their 
workplaces,  which  have  included  the  BBC,  the 
British  Library,  Sotheby's,  and  Christie's. 

Kermit  Champa  .  .  .  Martha  [oukowsky  .  .  .  Sip- 
ping mineral  water  in  a  London  wine  bar, 
Nancy  Turck  and  I  toss  around  these  Brown  names 
like  a  secret  code.  My  feeling  of  pleasant  dislocation 
intensifies  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chunnel  when  I 
ineet  David  Enriquez  '91,  president  of  the  Brown 
Club  of  France,  at  a  joint  called  Marshal's  near  the 
Franklin  Roosevelt  metro  stop  in  Paris. 

"The  Brown  Club  doesn't  have  to  be  just  a  social 
group,"  Enriquez  tells  me.  "We  need  to  help  recent 
graduates  plug  into  the  community  -  and  the  JYAs 
[junior-year  abroad  students],  too. 

"There's  an  argument  that  young  people  come 
and  go  -  Paris,  especially,  is  a  city  of  one-,  two-,  and 
three-year  stints  -  so  we  shouldn't  focus  on  them," 
Enriquez  continues.  "The  standard  alumni-club 
approach  is  to  target  longtime  residents.  My  feeling  is 
that  the  short-term  people  need  help  all  the  more." 

Out  of  a  membership  list  of  250,  nearly  half  of 
the  French  Brown  club's  members  are  professionals 
who  graduated  in  the  1980s  or  1990s.  Along  with  a 
dedicated  circle  of  parents,  these  young  alumni  make 
up  the  club's  core.  In  addition  to  the  three  major 
annual  social  events  the  Brown  Club  cosponsors 
with  other  American  university  groups,  Enriquez 
plans  to  make  life  easier  for  the  forty  or  so  junior- 
year-abroad  students  who  come  to  Paris  each  year. 
About  twenty  club  members  have  offered  to  host 
Brown  JYAs  for  an  evening  or  weekend.  Enriquez 
also  wants  to  start  a  job-referral  service  for  JYAs 
seeking  to  work  in  Paris  over  the  summer. 

The  club  president  hiinself  first  went  to  Paris  tor 
a  summer  job  at  the  OECD  (Organization  tor  Eco- 
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nomic  Cooperation  and  Development)  after  he 
received  his  master's  degree  from  Princeton.  When 
he  was  asked  to  stay  on,  he  deferred  his  law-school 
plans  until  the  fall  of  1996.  How  did  he  find  the 
Brown  Club?  "I  called  Akmini  Relations  before  I 
came,"  Enriquez  explains,  "and  they  told  me  to  get  m 
touch  with  [past  president]  Peter  Kenton  "49.  Now 
I'm  looking  for  a  'Dauphin'  to  succeed  me  as  presi- 
dent." Enriquez  will  leave  Paris  to  enter  Columbia 
law  school  in  September. 

When  he  arrived  in  Singapore  fifteen  years 
ago,  Elias  Hakam  '56,  asked  himself  one 
question:  How  can  I  get  Singaporean  high-school 
students  to  apply  to  Brown?  "There  was  no  Brown 
presence  in  Singapore  whatsoever,"  he  says.  "Now  we 
have  more  than  ninety  applications  [to  Brown |  a 
year,  and  RafHes  Junior  College  [a  prestigious  local 
high  school|  has  the  second-highest  rate  of  applica- 
tions to  Brown  in  the  world." 

I  meet  Hakam  over  fresh-squeezed  orange  juice 
at  the  American  Club,  a  labyrinthine  enclave  with  a 
swimming  pool,  bowling  alley,  and  a  room  full  of  slot 
machines.  A  congenial  man  originally  from  Teheran 
and  Baghdad  ("Imagine,"  he  says,  "an  Iranian  Jew!"), 


Hakam  has  taught  marketing  m  Ghana,  Minnesota, 
and  now  111  Singapore.  Almost  singlehandedly  he  has 
created  the  potential  membership  of  the  future 
Brown  Club  of  Singapore:  some  fifty  graduates  to 
date  and  another  twenty  Singaporeans  currently 
studying  on  College  Hill.  "Almost  all  members  of 
this  group  are  young  and  Singaporean,"  says  Hakam, 
"which  IS  the  crucial  thing.  It  means  they'll  stay  here 
and  the  club  will  grow." 

Unlike  the  Brown  clubs  111  western  Europe, 
which  e.xist  primarily  for  the  benefit  and  cama- 
raderie of  alumni,  the  Singapore  association  enlists 
alumni  in  the  eftort  to  recruit  applicants.  Witness  its 
two  annual  events:  an  acceptance  party  and  a  send- 
off  parry.  "It's  very  competitive,"  Hakam  tells  me. 
"Brown  began  recruiting  here,  and  the  other  schools 
followed."  Lacking  the  overseas  high  profiles  of  Har- 
vard and  Stanford,  Hakam  and  his  core  group  ot  fit- 
teen  alumni  find  themselves  giving  geography 
lessons  -  "We  go  to  the  high  schools  with  a  map  of 
Rhode  Island"  —  and  extolling  Brown's  combination 
of  university  resources  and  college  atmosphere. 

One  of  Hakam's  recruiters,  Peter  Tan  '92,  fields 
queries  from  apprehensive  young  Singaporeans.  "I 
get  amazing  questions,"  he  says:"  'Is  the  U.S.  as  vio- 
lent and  r.icist  as  it  seems?'  'Will  I  be  safe  in  Provi- 
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The  BAM's  reporter 
didn't  make  it,  but 
our  photographer 
caught  up  with  these 
members  of  the 
Brown  Club  of  Hong 
Kong  In  front  of  the 
Peninsula  Hotel. 
From  left  to  right: 
Chris  Bene  '91,  Peter 
Lees  '91,  Ruru  Rusmin 
'86,  president  Marc 
Straussberg  '82,  Jo 
Chim  '91,  and  Gary  C. 
C.  Cheng  '83. 


dence?"  Kids  are  really  scared."  But  those  who  take 
the  plunge  are  satisfied  customers, Tan  adds.  "'Brown's 
a  cool  place.  Everyone  likes  it." 

After  an  overnight  flight  from  Singapore,  I 
arrive  in  Tokyo  in  time  to  have  dinner  with 
Eiji  Kobayashi  '82  and  Pamela  Burton  '89,  co-presi- 
dents of  the  Brown  Club  of  Japan;  and  Masahiro 
Hayafuji  '8s.  While  membership  has  declined  a  bit 
recently.  Burton  and  Kobayashi  point  out  that  there 
are  still  between  150  and  200  mailing-list  members. 
The  majority  are  from  recent  classes,  and  about  half 
are  native  Japanese.  Most  of  the  others  are  Ameri- 
cans, with  a  sprinkling  ot  Chinese  and  Koreans. 
Activities  have  included  a  spring  lunch  for  accepted 
students,  a  summer  barbecue,  a  Christmas  partv;  and 
lectures  followed  by  dinners.  "We  only  get  about 
twenty  people  per  event,"  says  Burton;  that  was  also 
the  going  rate  in  London,  I  recall. 

Hayafuji  adds,  "Brown  graduates  tend  to  be  indi- 
vidualistic, not  joiners."  What  troubles  the  club  otTi- 
cers  more  is  that  at  least  half  of  all  Japanese  who  have 
graduated  from  Brown  haven't  returned  to  their 
home  country.  "It's  hard  to  establish  a  |meinbership| 
base  when  people  don't  come  back,"  savs  Kobayashi. 

Obviously,  lie  did.  Kobavashi  was  the  first  exchange 


student  from  Keio  Universitv  to  attend  Brown.  "They 
sent  me  into  the  dark,"  he  laughs.  As  it  turned  out,  he 
liked  It  so  much  he  decided  to  stay  and  graduate  — 
quite  a  risk,  as  it  essentially  ended  his  chances  of  work- 
ing for  a  Japanese  company.  (He's  now  a  senior  vice 
president  at  Lehman  Brothers.)  While  at  Brown  he 
met  Hayafuji  -  "the  famous  guy,"  Kobayashi  jokes, 
jabbing  his  thumb  at  "Hiro,"  as  he's  called.  The  latter 
explains:  "I'm  the  first  graduate  of  a  foreign  univer- 
sity' to  have  been  hired  by  the  [Japanese]  government 
trade  board." 

Typical  of  the  expatriate  contingent.  Burton  first 
traveled  to  Japan  on  a  Rotary  scholarship  in  high 
school.  She  returned  after  graduating  from  Brown 
and  has  been  working  as  a  Reuters  television  corre- 
spondent ever  since. 

How  odd,  I  think  later  that  night  on  the  Tokyo 
subway:  here  in  [apan  -  one  of  the  least  mdix'idualistic 
societies  in  the  world  —  Brown  alumni  prefer  to  go  it 
alone.  There's  a  Japanese  adage  that  goes  something 
like  this:  the  nail  that  sticks  up  above  the  others  must 
be  beaten  into  the  board  until  it  is  the  same  height. 
Perhaps  of  all  the  places  I  visited,  )apan  is  where 
Brunonians  are  most  determined  to  be  the  tall  nail,  c^ 

Pa\ncLi  Pctro  ii  ii  trccltiiiic  wiilci  lifiiii^  in  Harwich,  .\Liss- 
ihiniscdi. 


Where  the  Bears  Are 

There  are  ten  Brown  Clubs  outside  the  United  States,  and 
it's  definitely  a  growth  industry  -  both  the  number  of  clubs 
and  of  Brown's  international  alumni  have  doubled  in  the 
last  ten  years.  'Today  nearly  3,000  alumni  live  outside  the 
United  States,"  says  Christine  Sweck  Love  '70,  assistant  vice 
president  for  alumni  relations.  "We  expect  that  number  to 
double  in  the  next  two  decades." 

In  addition  to  the  international  clubs,  Love  notes  that 
more  than  forty  committees  of  the  National  Alumni 
Schools  Program  operate  outside  the  United  States.  "From 
Costa  Rica  to  Kathmandu,  alumni  are  helping  to  recruit  the 
best  and  brightest  high  school  students  to  Brown,"  she  says. 

For  readers  who  are  living  abroad  or  simply  traveling 
internationally  and  who  want  to  connect  with  fellow 
Brunonians,  here  is  a  list  of  the  clubs  currently  active 
around  the  globe  and  the  names  of  their  contact  people. 
The  NASP  office  at  Box  1859,  Providence,  R.I.  02912,  can 
provide  information  on  international  recruiting. 


Canada  (Toronto) 

John  Freeman  '65 
416-925-9561 

Great  Britain 

Jill  Stainforth  '69  (London) 
44-171-581-5938 

Ed  Giberti  '54  (Hertfordshire) 
44-707-327-296 

France 

J.  David  Enriquez  '91  (Paris) 
33-1-45-24-90-64 

Germany 

Elizabeth  Menke  '90 
(Weisbaden)  49-611-309114 


Hong  Kong 

Marc  Straussberg  '82 
852-2825-6988 

Israel 

Sheba  Fishbain  Skirball  '53 
(Jerusalem)  972-2-813-3498 

Japan 

Pamela  Burton  '89  (Tokyo) 
81-3-3325-0522 

Eiji  Kobayashi  '85  (Tokyo) 
81-3-3505-9056 

Korea 

Hong  sup  Han  (Seoul) 
02-297-7726 


Greece  Singapore 

Alexander  Confovounesios  '86    Elias  Hakam  (Kent  Ridge) 
(Athens)  30-1-671-2269  65-13-472-8921 
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Salms-Moss  emotes  as  Amelia 
in  Verdi's  Un  Ballo  in  Maschera. 


PORTRAIT:     SUSAN     SALMS-MOSS     '67 


Ilove  dying  on  stage,"  says  opera  singer 
Susan  Salnis-Moss  with  a  wicked 
gleam  in  her  eye.  "I've  died  ahnost  300 
tunes.  Slow  deaths  are  the  best." 

Salnis-Moss  approaches  death  with 
more  zeal  than  most  people  approach  life. 
Her  favorite  role,  she  says,  is  the  lead  in 
Shostakovich's  I^idy  Macbeth  of  Misaisk.  In 
the  course  of  the  opera  she  commits 
adultery,  kills  her  husband,  poisons  her 
father-in-law,  and  jumps  into  the  Volga 
River  in  a  climactic  murder-suicide.  "It's 
lots  of  fun,"  she  says  brightly.  More  fun,  it 
seems,  than  another  career  the  former 
Long  Island  schoolgirl  might  have  pur- 
sued if  fate  had  not  intervened.  "Had  I 
stayed  in  New  York,"  she  says,  "I  probably 
would've  been  an  investment  banker." 

In  operatic  terms  Salms-Moss  is 
a  "dramatic  soprano,"  a  phrase  that  de- 
scribes not  only  her  vocal  range  but  also 
her  appearance.  Tall,  with  long  extra- 
vagantly curly  hair,  red  lips,  and  in- 
tense eyes,  Salnis-Moss  looks  every  inch 
the  diva.  During  an  interview  in  her 
Mannheim,  Germany,  townhouse  -  one 
ot  the  cirs''s  few  nineteenth-centurv 
homes  to  have  survived  the  war  —  she 
enunciates  and  gestures  with  the  elan  of 
one  accustomed  to  being  on  stage. 

For  the  past  rwent\'-one  years  Salms- 
Moss  has  been  a  willing  expatriate  in  a 
country  whose  government  generously 
subsidizes  opera.  Unlike  U.S.  opera  orga- 
nizations, which  hire  artists  one  produc- 
tion at  a  tune,  German  companies  sign 
singers  to  multiple-year  contracts  and  pay 
them  a  salary.  "We  do  three  to  tour  operas 
a  year,"  she  explains  of  her  current  com- 
pany, Stadtische  Biihnen  in  Regensburg. 
"The  ensemble  rehearses  one  piece  while 
performing  another.  It's  a  wonderful  wav 
ot  building  a  repertoire. " 

Although  she  had  long  loved  singing. 
Salms-Moss  fell  into  opera  almost  by 
accident.  Her  tirst  role  was  in  a  Sock 
and  Buskin  production  of  77?r  Tliircpciiiiy 
Opera,  hut  she  ma]ored  m  French  litera- 
ture at  Brown,  not  m  music.  After  gradu- 
ation, while  working  tor  the  Modern 
Language  Association  in  New  York  City, 
she  would  sneak  into  her  boss's  ottice  on 


Mannheim 
Steamroller 

Susan  Salms-Moss  '67  is  a  diva 
with  a  flair  for  the  dramatic. 
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his  lunch  hour  and  sing  into  liis  tape 
recorder.  One  day  he  caught  her  and 
demanded  to  hear  the  recording.  "So 
what  the  hell  are  vou  doing  here?"  he 
asked. 

His  response,  along  with  encourage- 
ment from  a  v'oice  teacher,  convinced 
Salms-Moss  to  enroll  at  the  conservatory 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Atter  a  year  there 
she  returned  to  New  York,  uncertain 
about  pursuing  a  musical  career.  "I  didn't 
have  a  mentor,"  she  savs,  "which  consider- 
ablv  slowed  the  process.  I  sutiered.  But 
suttering  was  good.  It  helped  me  prepare 
for  my  stage  roles. " 

When  her  voice  teacher  moved  to 
Germanv  in  the  summer  of  1973,  Salms- 
Moss  went  along  and  "stumbled  into  an 
audition  [at  a  tamous  conservatorv-  in  Dus- 
seldort]  wearing  pants,  unprepared,  with 
no  music,"  she  recalls.  "All  I'd  intended 
was  to  take  one  class,  but  I  was  accepted 
as  a  full-time  student  under  Wagnerian 
soprano  Astrid  Varnay." 

Salms-Moss's  personal  lite  was  taking 
otf  at  the  same  time.  She'd  married  Ger- 
man architect  Karl-Heinz  "James"  Salms 
just  months  before  entering  the  conserva- 
tory; upon  graduation  she  balanced  her 
tlrst  opera-company  contract  with  the 
birth  of  .1  daughter,  Rebecca,  who  was  six 
weeks  old  when  rehearsals  began.  "I 
nursed  her  in  the  dressing  room  during 
set  changes,"  Salms-Moss  recalls,  "lames 
would  rip  otf  mv  costume  and  hand  me 
the  baby." 

Life  has  not  calmed  much  in  the 
intervenin>i   vears.   She   took   a   tive-vear 


hiatus  after  the  birth  of  a  second  daugh- 
ter, Jessica,  but  tbund  herself  yearning  tor 
the  stage.  "I  missed  it  terribly,"  Salms- 
Moss  recalls.  "I  made  life  miserable  for 
everyone  around  me  when  1  wasn't 
singing."  She  has  spent  most  of  her  career 
with  the  same  coinpany  in  Regensburg. 
While  opera  singers  aren't  required  to 
have  a  college  education.  Salms-Moss 
often  uses  the  French  she  mastered  at 
Brown  in  her  singing  roles.  "I  much  pre- 
fer to  sing  in  the  original  language,"  she 
says. "In  tact,  I  drive  my  colleagues  crazy  — 
many  ot  them  learn  the  libretto  by  rote." 
Her  commitment  to  understanding  the 
svllables  she  sings  has  paid  otf:  in  addition 
to  English  and  French,  Salms-Moss  is  flu- 
ent m  German  and  Italian.  "Mv  Russian 
is  rusrv,"  she  adds,  "but  1  can  still  sing  it. 
With  a  little  help  I  can  manage  Spanish 
and  Czech  as  well." 

Recently  Salms-Moss's  career  has 
expanded  to  include  guest  contracts  with 
companies  as  far  awav  as  Vienna.  While 
one  ot  her  goals  is  to  sing  someday  in  the 
United  States,  she  doesn't  regret  forgoing 
the  sort  of  single-minded,  superstar  career 
that  might  have  led  her  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera. 

"I'm  proud  of  having  my  career  and 
my  family,  too,"  she  says.  Because  Regens- 
burg is  a  three-hour  drive  from  home, 
Salms-Moss  often  doesn't  see  her  husband 
and  daughters  for  days  at  a  time.  As  ditFi- 
cult  as  the  separations  are,  she  feels  it's 
crucial  to  conimunicate  to  her  daughters 
"that  a  woman  doesn't  have  to  choose 
between  a  profession  she  loves  and  a  fam- 
ily she  loves." 

Jessica  and  Rebecca  have  even  per- 
formed on  stage  with  their  mom  in 
S'oiiua.  plaving  the  children  ot  the  title 
character,  who  threatens  to  stab  them  to 
death  in  their  sleep.  Mayhem,  death  -  it 
sounds  right  up  Salms-Moss's  theatrical 
alley.  But  as  death  scenarios  go  it  lacks  a 
certain  drawn-out  melodrama.  "Getting 
knifed,"  savs  the  soprano  with  a  sly  smile, 
"goes  too  tast."  c^ 

Pamela  Pelio  i<  a  tieelaiiee  writer  liriiii;  in 
Hanrieh .  .\ Ia<sailit(iett^. 
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Here  are  the  lyrical  ladies  of  the  1963-64 
Chattertocks  (from  top  step  to  landing):  Kay 
Williams,  Phyllis  Kollmer,  losi  Rosencrantz, 
Ruth  Laudati,  Claudia  Nash,  lane  Adams,  Ellen 
Turner,  Ren  Crofut,  Anne  Warner,  and  Barbara 
Cohen.  Next  fall  the  Chattertocks,  the  most 
enduring  of  Brown's  female  a  capella  singing 
groups,  will  celebrate  its  45th  anniversary.  The 
group  began  in  1951  when  Pembroker  Nancy 
Tobin  '55  led  dormmates  in  a  skit  parodying 
Brown's  all-male  singing  group,  the  Jabberwocks. 


The  Class 


-r  r- 


BY   CHAD   GALTS 


1924 


The  William  A.  Dyer  Jr.  Assistant  Professor- 
ship was  dedicated  in  ceremonies  held  in 
Indianapohs  in  November.  Brown  Provost 
lames  Pomerantz  presided.  The  endowed  chair 
IS  reserved  for  a  young  scholar  in  the  humani- 
ties. Victor  Caston,  who  joined  the  Brown 
faculty  in  199 1,  and  who  specializes  m  ancient 
philosophy,  metaphysics,  and  philosophy  ot 
the  mmd,  is  the  first  faculry  member  to  hold 
the  chair.  Bill  Dyer  started  his  joumahsm 
career  as  an  editor  ot  the  Bwwiijug.  After  grad- 
uation he  went  to  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  where  he 
was  a  reporter  for  the  Joiinid/,  and  then  spent 
si.\teen  years  with  the  Post-Standimi  as  advertis- 
ing salesman,  manager,  and  director.  After 
World  War  II  he  settled  in  Indianapolis,  where 
he  started  as  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Indianapolis  Sun.  He  was  named 
president  in  1975  and  worked  tlilltime  until  his 
death  on  March  26,  1993.  Bill  ser\'ed  Brown 
as  a  tnistee,  secretary,  and  president  of  the 
Brown  Club  of  Indiana,  and  was  chief  marshal 
ot  the  50th  reunion,  when  he  also  received 
an  honoran,'  LL.D.  Bill's  son  is  William  E. 
Dyer  V13 


193 1 


Your  reunion  committee  has  been  busy  mak- 
ing plans  for  the  Pembroke  and  Brown  65th 
reunion  to  be  held  Memorial  Day  weekend. 
May  24-27.  If  you  have  any  questions  or  sug- 
gestions, please  call  reunion  headquarters  at 
(401)  S63-1947.  Remember  to  save  the  dates. 


1932 


William  A.  Gey,  Trinidad,  Cahf ,  received 
his  nuister's  degree  in  chemistry  from  Penn, 
worked  ten  years  for  DuPont,  and  then  was  a 
research  chemist  for  the  N.O.T.S.  at  China 
Lake.  Calif  Bill's  older  son  has  a  mathematics 
degree  from  Har\-ey  Mudd  College.  Clare- 
mont,  Calif,  and  a  Ph.D.  from  UC-Berkeley: 
his  older  daughter  has  a  master's  degree  m  im- 


WHAT'S     NEW? 

Plcaic  iciid  tlw  lalcsl  ahciil  your  jol),  family, 
travels,  or  other  news  10  The  Classes,  Brown 
Alumni  Montlily,  Box  ks's^.  Providence, 
R.I.  o>gi>:  fa.\  (401)  S6;^-g^gy,  e-mail 
BAM(i')brou'in>m. browti.edu.  Or  yon  may 
send  a  note  via  your  class  secretary.  Deadline 
for  tin-  July  classuoies:  April  /s. 


munolog%'  from  UC-Berkeley  and  works  for 
Hutcheson  Cancer  Research  Center  in  Seat- 
tle. His  younger  daughter  is  a  registered 
nurse  and  works  for  Adult  Day  Health  Care 
in  Eureka,  Calif,  and  his  younger  son  has  a 
degree  in  forestry'  from  UC-Berkeley  and 
works  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  m 
Riverside,  Calif 


1936 


60th  Reunion 


Your  reunion  committee  has  been  busy  mak- 
ing plans  for  the  60th  reunion  to  be  held 
Memorial  Day  weekend.  May  24-27.  If  you 
have  any  questions  or  suggestions,  please  call 
reunion  headquarters  at  (401)  863-1947. 
Remember  to  save  the  dates. 

Barbara  Hubbard  lives  on  a  farm  in 
Wetherst'ield.  Conn.  "So  I  was  delighted  with 
the  article  on  the  campus  sheep.  My  landlord 
is  a  vegetable  grower,  so  the  only  animals  on 
this  farm,  in  my  day,  have  been  my  cats,  and 
they  are  now  in  cat  heaven.  Also.  I  am  a  long- 
retired  librarian,  so  I  am  very  pleased  to  have 
.1  libr.m.m  as  he.id  man  on  campus." 


1937 


S.  James  Beale  wntes  that  he  sold  the  "old 
fort  and  moved  to  a  cozier  port."  His  new 
address  is  2875  Dickie  Ct.,  Jacksonville,  F!a. 
32216.  "At  age  80,  it's  a  tough  move,  shedding 
the  accumulation  of  ages  past,  but  it's  a  nice 
little  house  and  I  trust  that  it  will  be  the 
undertaker  who  makes  the  next  move.  With 
t'lve  cluldren,  ten  grandchildren,  four  grand- 
children-in-law,  and  three  great-grandcliildren, 
I'm  beginning  to  feel  like  a  patriarch.  Also, 
I'm  getting  away  with  all  sorts  of  mischief 
'What  the  hell,  he's  80  years  old,  what  do  you 
expect?'  It  works!" 


1938 


The  Rose  Queen  at  this  year's  Rose  Parade 
in  Pasadena,  CaUf ,  was  Keh  Hutchins,  a  grand- 
daughter of 'Vic  Petrone  of  Altadena,  Cahf 


^939 


Foster  B.  Davis  Jr.,  Providence,  was  named 
a  trustee  emeritus  of  the  Providence  Public 
Library  at  the  1 1  Sth  annual  meeting  last  Octo- 
ber. He  has  been  atfdiated  with  the  hbrarv'  tor 
more  than  forty-three  years  and  has  held 
every  office  on  the  board.  Pete  also  assisted  in 
the  library's  Stairway  to  Success  Capital  Cam- 
paign in  the  1980s. 


Charles  W.  Gustavesen  Jr.  (see  Brad- 
lee  Watts  Gustavesen  '79). 


1940 


Brooke  Hindle  (see  Judith  McGaw  '68). 


I94I 


The  55th  reunion  mailings  are  bringing  re- 
sponses from  those  able  to  be  with  us  in  May. 
There  will  be  many  opportunities  to  visit 
with  classmates  and  other  Brown  friends. 
Commencement  forums,  tours  of  University 
buildings,  meeting  department  personnel,  and 
seeing  instructional  and  sports  tacilities  will 
give  us  first-hand  know  ledge  ot  what  the 
Brown  of  1996  is  and  what  great  things  are 
ahead  as  we  move  into  the  21st  century. 

Don't  procrastinate.  Make  the  decision  to 
drop  everything  and  come  to  Providence  for 
our  reunion.  -  Earl  IV  Harrington  Jr. 

William  F.  Allen  Jr.  retired  as  chairman 
of  Stone  &  Webster  Inc.  last  May.  His  mail- 
ing address  is  P.O.  Box  416.  Holbrook.  Mass. 
02343.  Bill  and  Dons  are  planning  to  attend 
the  55th. 

The  Rev.  Robert  A.  Tourigney  cele- 
brated the  50th  anniversar\'  ot  his  ordination 
to  the  priesthood  in  December.  Bob  continues 
to  support  Brown  with  gifts  to  the  Annual 
Fund,  a  scholarship  fund,  and  the  Sports 
Foundation.  He  also  supports  the  Umversirs' 
of  the  South  and  the  Church  Divinit\'  School 
ot  the  Pacific,  which  awarded  him  an  hon- 
orary degree  in  recognition  of  his  pastoral  and 
vouth  miiiistr\'. 


1944 


Margaret  Oldham  Farabee,  Oak  Ridge, 
Tcnn..  made  tnps  last  summer  to  New  York 
State  and  Sacramento,  Cahf,  to  visit  children 
and  grandchildren.  She  then  spent  two  weeks 
in  Seattle  tor  a  family  reunion  with  her  sister 
and  brother-in-law^  of  Juneau,  Alaska. 


1946 


50th  Reunion 


The  reunion  committee  has  been  busy  final- 
izing plans  for  our  exciting  soth  reunion.  We 
hope  you  are  able  to  commemorate,  celebrate, 
and  participate  with  us  this  Memorial  Day 
weekend.  May  24-27.  If  you  have  any  ques- 
tions or  suggestions,  please  call  reunion  head- 
quarters at  (401)  863-1947.  Remember  to 
save  the  dates. 

Members  of  the  class  of  1946  extend  con- 
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(40i)  S63-1947.  Remember  to  save  the  dates. 


MARGARET     M.    JACOBY    '52,    '61     M.A.T. 


Stargazer 


"I've  helped  earn  a  lot  of 
scouting  badges  for  astron- 
omy," says  Margaret  M. 
Jacoby  of  her  thirty-five-year 
career  as  a  teacher  of  astron- 
omy and  physics.  In  honor 
of  her  committment  to  sci- 
ence and  teaching,  the  Com- 
munity College  of  Rhode 
Island  rechristened  its  Knight 
Campus  observatory  the  "Margaret  M. 
Jacoby  Observatory"  at  a  November  15  cere- 
mony in  Warwick,  Rhode  Island. 

After  joining  the  CCRI  faculty  in  1965, 
Jacoby  founded  its  physics  department  and 
began  writing  grants  and  securing  funds  for 
an  observatory.  By  1978  construction  was 
complete  and  the  observatory  was  opened 
to  the  public.  "There's  so  much  that's  inter- 
esting up  there,"  Jacoby  says.  "I  wanted  to 
give  people  a  chance  to  come  and  look. 

"My  favorite  thing  to  show  people  is  the 
Great  Orion  Nebula,"  she  adds.  "It  fills  the 
whole  eyepiece  of  the  telescope,  and  it  lets 
me  lecture  them  on  the  birth  of  stars  -  even 
if  they  don't  know  it's  a  lecture." 

Since  first  stepping  into  Brown's  Ladd 
Observatory  as  the  only  female  physics 
undergraduate  in  her  class,  Jacoby  has  spent 


dolences  to  Claire  Murphy  Vollmerhausen 

on  the  loss  of  her  son.  Andrew  Keogh  Ruotolo. 
who  died  Sept.  21  at  the  age  of  42.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  the  Union  County 
(N.J.)  prosecutor.  In  addition  to  his  mother, 
survivors  include  Cynthia  Ruotolo  Sherwin 
'76  and  Diane  Ruotolo-Webber    Si. 


1947 


Joseph  Dowling.  Providence,  was  named  to 
the  corporation  of  the  Providence  Pubhc 
Library  last  October. 


1949 


The  Herbert  W.  Savit  Fund  was  established 
at  Brown's  medical  school  la.st  April  by  Herb's 
widow,  Sybil,  and  his  sons  Michael  and  |ef- 


An  earth-bound  star:  Margaret  Jacoby  in 
the  observatory  that  bears  her  name. 

nearly  30,000  hours  gazing  at  the  stars  and 
explaining  them  to  others.  As  part  of  the 
International  Halley's  Watch,  she  hosted  500 
visitors  a  night  from  October  1985  to  Jan- 
uary 1986  at  the  observatory  in  Warwick. 
Then  she  took  a  cruise  to  South  America  to 
see  the  comet  on  its  second  pass,  going 
away  from  the  sun. 

Despite  the  explosion  in  technology  in 
recent  decades,  Jacoby  has  never  lost  sight 
of  what  drew  her  to  astronomy  in  the  first 
place.  "Computers  have  done  amazing 
things  for  research,"  she  says,  "but  there's  a 
thrill  in  observational  astronomy  -  in  seeing 
stars  with  your  own  eyes." 


trey.  The  fund  will  support  research  on 
myelofibrosis  and  related  bood  diseases. 


1950 


Ellsworth  Shiebler,  a.k.a.  Jack  Ellsworth,  is 
m  his  forty-eighth  year  of  broadcasting.  It  all 
started  at  WBRU  in  1947.  Jack  and  his  wife. 
Dot,  own  7<j  percent  of  WLIM  in  Patchogue. 
N.Y.  "Retirement  has  not  been  considered." 


1^51    45th  Reunion 

The  reunion  committee  has  been  busy  final- 
izing plans  for  our  45th.  We  hope  you  are 
able  to  commemorate,  celebrate,  and  partici- 
pate with  us  this  Memorial  Day  weekend. 
May  24-27.  If  you  have  any  questions  or  sug- 
gestions, please  call  reunion  headquarters  at 


1952 


Fred  Kopf  (sec  Cathy  Tiedeniann  'S4). 


^953 


Sheba  Fishbain  SkirbaU  wntes  from  her 
home  in  Jerusalem  that  she  was  elected  to  a 
three-year  term  on  the  Committee  for  the 
Awarding  of  International  Fellowships  at  the 
2jth  Conference  for  the  International  Federa- 
tion of  University  Women,  held  in  Yokohama. 
Japan,  last  August.  Sheba  has  been  active  for 
a  number  of  years  on  the  Federation's  scholar- 
ship committee. 

James  Femald  and  wife  Bera  have  retired 
to  Sunset  Beach,  N.C.  "The  golf  is  great,  and 
we're  close  to  the  nicest  beach  m  the  state." 


1954 


Jerry  Young  (see  Abbe  Beth  Robinson 
Young  '59). 


^955 


J.  Roy  McKechnie  has  come  home  after 
decades  of  expatnate  life.  He  and  Barbara  have 
founded  a  "new  kind"  of  consultancy.  Clay- 
more Consortium  International.  Their  address 
IS  281 1  Diamond  HiU  Rd.,  Cumberland,  R.I. 
02864:  (401)  334-0879. 


1956 


40th  Reunion 


The  reunion  committee  has  been  busy  tinaliz- 
ing  plans  for  our  40th.  We  hope  you  are  able 
to  commemorate,  celebrate,  and  participate 
with  us  this  Memorial  Day  weekend.  May  24— 
27.  If  you  have  any  questions  or  suggestions, 
please  call  reunion  headquarters  at  (401)  863- 
1947.  Remember  to  save  the  dates. 

John  J.  Hines,  Atlantic  Beach,  Fla., 
wntes  that  he  and  William  Pringle  and  their 
girlfnends  toured  England  and  Scotland  for  a 
week  in  October.  Scotland  was  ot  particular 
interest  to  Bill,  who  is  a  direct  descendent  of 
Rob  Roy,  founder  ot  the  MacGregor  Clan. 
The  perfect  weather  allowed  ample  time  for 
golf,  detailed  exploration  of  the  production  of 
nisge  hcatlia  (water  of  life)  in  the  highlands, 
and  participation  in  the  mystery  of  the  haggis. 

Andy  Weicker  is  retired  and  living  in 
Jamestown,  R.I.,  m  a  cottage  three  houses 
from  where  he  was  born.  Jamestown  is  still 
beautiful,  he  says,  and  two  daughters  and  two 
grandsons  live  on  the  island.  Andy  plays  golt. 
dabbles  m  local  pohtics.  sings  in  the  James- 
town Community  Chorus,  takes  piano  lessons 
for  "atonal  adults,  and  owns  no  computer." 
He  adds  that  his  sister,  Gerry  Weicker 
McCann,  recently  retired.  "First  thing,  she 


M  .^  R  c  H    1996 


books  into  a  seminar  at  Brown  on  Dostoev- 
ski's Crime  and  Pniiishmcnl." 


1958 


Don  Bailey,  Boston,  has  a  new  job  with  the 
Massachusetts  Water  Resource  Agency  at  the 
Charlestown  Navy  Yard  as  a  senior  staff  en- 
gineer. "I  am  devoting  a  hfetime  of  expenence 
in  environmental  engineering  to  cleaning  up 
Boston  Harbor." 

Jeffrey  L.  Goldberg,  New  York  City,  is 
president  of  National  Elevator  Door  &  Cab/ 
National  Manufictunng  Group.  In  Novem- 
ber he  marned  Barbara  P.  Horowitz;  they 
honeymooned  on  Grand  Cayman  Island.  In 
September  he  welcomed  his  fourth  grand- 
daughter. Elvse  Halle  Goldberg. 

Stephen  H.  Gushee  (see  Allison  T. 
Gushee    S4) 

Janet  Ganung  Hulburt  recently  com- 
pleted a  Ph.D.  in  urban  education  at  Cleve- 
land State  University'  in  Ohio.  She  continues 
to  work  as  a  school  psychologist  for  the 
Clex'eland  Public  Schools. 

Martha  Sharp  Joukowsky,  Providence, 
wntes  that  Brown  University  excavations  at 
the  Southern  Temple  at  Petra,  Jordan,  are 
going  strong  under  her  direction. 

Lois  Hammersberg  Lowry's  son,  Greg, 
a  fighter  pilot  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  was 
killed  in  May  when  his  F-15  crashed  in  Ger- 
many, where  he  was  stationed.  Two  mainte- 
nance personnel  have  been  charged  with  neg- 
hgent  homicide  in  his  death.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wite,  Margrct,  and  a  2-year-old  daughter. 

Ian  C.  Maclnnes  retired  from  Pacific 
Bell  and  is  a  freelance  contract  right-of-way 
agent  in  Southern  California.  He  and  his  wife, 
Gamett,  live  in  Cypress,  Calif 

Thomas  Moses  and  wife  Judy,  Reading, 
Pa.,  recently  returned  from  an  archaeological 
trip  to  the  ancient  Greco-Roman  cities  of 
Turkey.  They  are  planning  to  spend  some 
time  in  Mexico  visiting  Mayan  rums  and  col- 
lecting Mayan  art  and  artifacts. 

David  S.  Ridderheini,  Leo,  Ind..  re- 
ceived an  honorary  doctor  of  humane  letters 
from  Purdue  University  last  May.  In  Septem- 
ber he  was  promoted  to  president  and  CEO  of 
Parkview  Health  Systems,  an  integrated  deliv- 
ery system  of  several  hospitals.  David  is  chair- 
man-elect of  the  Indiana  Hospital  Association. 

John  J.  Roach  h.ts  returned  from  a  fly- 
fishing trip  to  C^olorado  and  a  visit  to  the  Cal- 
itornia  wine  country.  John  hoped  to  be  in 
his  retirement  home  in  a  gated  golf  course 
commumrv'  near  San  Diego  by  New  Year's. 

Dion  W.J.  Shea,  Syosset,  N.Y.,  is  assis- 
tant director  of  development  at  the  Graduate 
School.  Cit\-  Universit\-  of  New  York. 

Joan  Kopf  Tiedemann  (see  Cathy 
Tiedemann    .S4) 

Stephen  Whitman  has  rejoined  a  man- 
agement consulting  firm  after  five  years  of 
running  his  own  business.  He  and  Martine  are 
enjoying  family  life  in  Billerica,  Mass.  Their 
oldest  child,  Katherine,  has  applied  to  Brown. 


Leigh  A.  Wilson  is  president  of  the 
Wilson  Group  Inc.,  Custom  Home  Designers 
and  Builders,  located  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  north  of  Greenville,  S.C.  He  and 
his  wife,  Jan,  have  seven  children  and  thirteen 
grandchildren. 

Abbe  Beth  Robinson  Young  wntes 
that  her  son.  Andrew  Robinson  Young  Sfi. 
had  a  baby  girl.  Canna  Ciliotta  Young,  on 
Ian.  25,  1995;  and  her  daughter,  Marjorie 
Young  '84,  had  a  boy,  Daniel  Harp.-  Chimes, 
on  Dec.  22,  1994.  Betsy  Young  Harris  'S2 
and  David  Harris  'So  have  uvo  sons:  Jason. 
7.  and  Alex.  4.  Abbe  Beth  and  Jerry  '54  are 
still  at  Harold  W.  Young  Inc.  Jern'  is  presi- 
dent, and  Abbe  Beth  is  treasurer.  They  have 
traveled  to  AustraHa,  China,  Afnca,  and  Italy 
recently;  Greece  is  next.  They  moved  from 
their  home  of  thirry-five  years  to  a  town- 
house  at  42sC  Dedham  St.,  Newton  Centre, 
Mass.  02159;  (617)  332-0847. 


i960 


Donald  Almeida  (see  Jim  O'Brien  '.S7). 


196 


I    35th  Reunion 


The  time  has  come  to  celebrate  our  35th 
reunion,  May  24-27.  Look  for  your  registra- 
tion mailing  this  month,  and  return  the  forms 
as  soon  as  possible  so  we  can  save  you  a  spot 
at  all  ot  our  gre.it  events. 

William  S.  Babcock  (see  Hilary  M. 
Babcock  'S9). 


1962 


Denis  J.  FitzGerald  was  named  director  of 
the  Veterans  Integrated  Service  Network  for 
New  England.  He  is  responsible  for  oversight 
and  integration  often  medical  centers,  fifrv' 
ambulatory  sites,  10,000  employees,  and  an 
annual  budget  approaching  Si  bUlion.  He 
most  recently  served  as  president  and  CEO  of 
the  St.  Vincent  Healthcare  System  in 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Gene  Kopf.  Hendersonville,  N.C..  has 
been  elected  to  the  board  ot  directors  of  Por- 
vair  pic.  a  publicly  traded  Bntish  company. 
He  remains  president  of  SELEE  Corp..  which 
he  recentlv  mersjed  with  Porvair. 


1964 


Mitchell  A.  Himmel.  Darien,  Conn.,  has 
started  his  twenty-sixth  year  as  president  ot 
Tops  Manutactunng  Co.  Inc..  a  small  house- 
wares manuficturer  he  operates  with  his  wife. 
Patncia.  Daughter  Allison  is  a  sophomore  at 
Stanford,  majonng  in  biology  and  thinking  of 
a  medical  career.  Younger  daughter  Dana  is 
a  junior  at  Darien  High  School  and  a  three- 
time  first-team  Connecticut  high  school  all- 
state  swimmer. 


Richard  W.  Ulmer  was  presented  the 
199  s  Distinguished  Alumnus  Award  from 
Fnends'  Central  School,  a  Quaker  day  school 
in  Wynnewood,  Pa.,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  i960.  Richard  is  CEO  and  president 
of  InVitro  International,  a  company  that 
develops,  manufacutures.  and  markets  labora- 
tory tests  that  replace  animal  testing  to  detect 
and  predict  human  eye  and  skin  imtation. 


1965 


Les  Blatt  is  editorial  producer  for  online  ser- 
vices at  ABC  News  after  twelve  years  as  a 
wnter  for  ABC  World  News  Tonight  witli  Peter 
Jennings.  In  his  new  job  he  is  responsible  for 
the  ABC  News  On  Demand  area  of  Amenca 
Online.  He  is  also  working  on  a  vanery  of 
other  ABC  projects  involving  multimedia  and 
the  Internet,  and  is  developing  an  ABC  News 
website  to  be  up  and  running  this  spring.  Les 
has  written  several  Biography  broadcasts  pro- 
duced by  ABC  for  the  Arts  &  Entertainment 
network.  The  Jesse  Jackson  episode  received 
,1  Cine  award;  others  focus  on  George  Wallace. 
Henry  Kissinger,  and  Rush  Limbaugh.  In 
the  vxorks:  George  Bush.  Les's  e-mail  addresses 
are  ABCLes(aJaol.com  or  blattl(a)ccabc.com. 


1966 


30th  Reunion 


The  reunion  committee  has  been  finahzing 
plans  for  our  30th  reunion.  We  hope  you  are 
able  to  commemorate,  celebrate,  and  partici- 
pate with  us  this  Memorial  Day  weekend. 
May  24-27.  If  you  have  any  questions  or  sug- 
gestions, please  call  reunion  headquarters  at 
(401)  863-1947.  Remember  to  save  the  dates. 


1967 


David  N.  Chichester  and  his  wife.  Linda, 
celebrated  their  tirst  wedding  anniversar\' 
Sept.  3  and  are  living  in  their  new  home  m 
Glenwood,  Md.  Daughter  Whitney,  a  senior 
at  Colgate,  is  loving  every  moment  of  her 
waning  college  days,  and  stepdaughter  Cressa 
IS  a  junior  at  the  College  of  Notre  Dame  in 
Baltimore.  David  and  Linda  would  love  to 
see  classmates  who  find  themselves  in  the 
W.ishiiigton-Baltiinore  area. 

Patrick  F.  Donovan  and  his  wife.  Fran, 
celebrated  their  15th  wedding  anniversary 
with  a  trip  to  Ireland,  where  they  visited  Dub- 
lin, Galway,  and  Tuam.  Patrick  ran  the  Dublin 
City  Marathon,  finishing  in  the  top  third  of 
the  field,  "This  should  amuse  numerous  of  my 
acquaintances  and  amaze  the  rest." 

Ross  Marlay  co-authored  Democriicy  and 
Development  in  Southeast  Asia:  Tlie  Winds  of 
Change,  u  hich  \\  as  recently  published.  Ross 
and  Suzanne  Bourgault  Marlay  traveled  to 
Rajasthan,  India,  last  tall. 

Ellas  Safdie  has  started  a  computer  tech- 
nology management  consulring  finn  for 
reengineering  organizations.  His  son  Joshua 
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graduated  with  the  class  of '95,  and  Justin 
entered  with  the  class  of  '99.  Elias  spends  his 
time  woodworking,  playing  music,  and  "mow- 
ing the  fields  on  our  Maine  property  with  my 
'63  Famiall  Cub  tractor."  Elias  can  be  reached 
via  e-mail:  73404. i423@compuserve. com. 


1968 


Richard  E.  Brodsky  has  opened  his  own 
law  office,  continuing  his  work  with  securities 
and  professional  habiiity  litigation,  and  gen- 
eral commercial  litigation.  For  the  past  twenty- 
three  years  he  practiced  with  a  government 
agency  and  then  in  two  large  fimis.  Jane  is  a 
senior  in  high  school  and  is  "sweating  out  the 
college  admission  announcements."  Ben  is 
in  the  ninth  grade  and  is  a  goalie  on  a  roller 
hockey  team  when  he's  not  listening  to  gang- 
sta  rap.  Richard  can  be  reached  at  Suite  4820, 
First  Union  Financial  Center,  Miami,  Fla. 
33131;  (305)  982-1515;  (305)  982-1517  (fax). 

Judith  McGaw  finished  climbing  New 
Hampshire's  forty-eight  peaks  over  4,000  feet 
in  July.  Westerners  inclined  to  scoff  at  the 
altitude  should  do  a  bit  of  White  Mountain 
climbing,  she  says.  Judith's  second  book. 
Early  American  Tedniology:  Making  and  Doing 
Tilings  from  the  Colonial  Era  lo  iS^o,  a  collec- 
tion of  essays  published  by  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press  in  1994,  was  named 
to  Choice  magazine's  annual  list  of  outstanding 
academic  books.  The  collection  honors  her 
mentor,  Brooke  Hindle  '40. 

Frederic  R.  Painp  mamed  Barbara 
Colwill  in  June,  "with  my  kids  and  her  kids 
standing  up  tor  us."  In  October  they  took 
their  wedding  trip:  an  eight-day  hike  off  the 
South  Rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon.  Deric's  son, 
Andy,  14,  is  planning  a  career  in  football,  and 
his  daughter,  Anne,  12,  is  studying  Spanish, 
basketball,  and  eye  shadow.  Deric  continues  to 
practice  fanuly  law  m  Colorado  Spnngs  and 
to  serve  on  the  board  of  Pikes  Peak  Legal  Ser- 
vices. "Here  m  the  home  of  Focus  on  Family 
and  Colorado  for  Family  Values,  I  send  my 
contributions  to  the  ACLU  and  the  Sierra  Club 
Legal  Defense  Fund,  read  the  national  weekly 
edition  of  the  Washinglon  Post,  and  wonder 
how  Slick  WiUy  can  rationalize  sending  Amer- 
ican troops  to  Bosnia  without  a  vote  in  Con- 
gress. Plus  (a  change,  plus  c'est  la  mcnie  chose." 


1970 


Bernard  Mendillo  was  named  playwnght  in 
residence  at  the  Orpheum  Repertory  Co.  in 
Foxborough,  Mass.,  following  the  production 
of  his  play.  Mates  In  Paradise,  last  March.  His 
e-mail  address  is  mendillo@aol.com. 

Rick  Trainor  has  been  awarded  a  pro- 
fessorship of  social  history  and  was  appointed 
one  of  four  vice  principals  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  Scotland.  As  vice  principal  he 
will  be  responsible  for  personnel  and  staffing 
throughout  the  university  and  will  have  gen- 
eral oversight  of  the  departments  of  humani- 


ties, social  sciences,  law,  and  divinity. 

1^71    35th  Reunion 

We  all  look  forward  to  celebrating  our  mile- 
stone 25th  reunion.  May  24-27.  Please  return 
your  registration  forms  as  soon  as  you  receive 
them  and  save  a  spot  for  yourself  at  the 
reunion  ot  a  litetiiiie. 

Martha  Caflfery  Effler  and  Dean  EffJer 
have  settled  in  Zillah,  Wash.,  with  their 
children  Enn,  15,  and  Keith,  13.  Life  centers 
around  kids'  sports,  raising  sheep  and  goats, 
and  their  church  community.  Dean  is  a  pedi- 
atncian/family  practitioner  for  Indian  Health 
Service,  and  Martha  is  an  "overworked, 
underpaid  chauffeur,  carpenter,  painter,  shep- 
herd, and  housewife."  They  would  love  to 
hear  from  old  fnends  at  (509)  829-6694  or 
tdck47a@prod1gy.com. 


1972 


Frank  O.  Walsh  Jr.  and  his  wife,  Jane 
(Wheaton  '74).  are  in  their  second  year  at  the 
International  Community  School  of  Addis 
Ababa,  Ethiopia.  Frank  is  the  secondary  pnn- 
cipal  (grades  6-12),  and  Jane  teaches  third 
grade.  Most  graduates,  Frank  writes,  go  on  to 
coUege  in  the  U.S.,  including  the  Ivy  League, 
but  none  yet  to  Brown.  The  school  has  stu- 
dents from  more  than  si.xty  countnes,  with 
one-third  from  Ethiopia  and  about  1 5  percent 
from  the  U.S.  "The  parade  of  flags  on  United 
Nations  Day  is  quite  moving."  Frank  and 
Jane  are  trying  to  decide  if  they  want  to  stay 
longer  and  give  up  their  jobs  in  Maine. 


1973 


Joel  and  Joan  Katz  Betesh's  oldest  son  David 
IS  applying  to  Brown  for  admission.  "Imagin- 
ing him  as  an  undergraduate  at  Brown  revives 
memones  and  increases  our  desire  to  hear 
from  old  fnends."  E-mail  beteshj@hal.hahne- 
mann.edu,  or  write  to  402  Bala  Circle,  Bala 
Cynwyd,  Pa.  19004. 

'Walter  S.  Bopp  lives  in  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  with  his  wife.  Mar)',  and  daughters 
Caroline,  10,  Margaret,  8,  and  LiUian,  3.  He 
recently  joined  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  School,  which 
the  girls  attend.  Skip  is  a  managing  director  at 
Morgan  Stanley  m  New  York  City. 

Steve  PoUock,  vice  president  of  Auer- 
bach  &  Associates,  recently  became  an  owner 
of  the  San  Francisco/New  York-based  con- 
sulting finn.  Over  the  past  year  he  has  worked 
on  theater  facility  designs  for  A  Day  in  the 
Park  with  Barney  at  Universal  Studios,  Flonda; 
and  event  facilities  for  Harrah's  Entertainment 
and  the  New  Orleans  Convention  Center. 
Steve,  his  wife,  Nancy,  and  Jacob  live  in  San 
Rafael,  Calif  Daughter  Lia  is  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Stephanie  S.  Spangler  '76  M.D.  was 


named  deputy  provost  for  biomedical  and 
health  affairs  at  Yale  last  summer.  She  had  been 
director  of  Yale  University  Health  Services 
for  the  past  five  years.  Stephanie  was  chief  of 
the  department  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology 
at  the  health  service  before  becoming  its 
director:  she  continues  her  clinical  practice 
and  is  an  attending  physician  at  Yale-New 
Haven  Hospital  and  an  associate  chnical  pro- 
fessor in  the  School  of  Medicine.  She  is  a  fel- 
low of  the  Amencan  College  of  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology,  a  member  of  the  American 
College  of  Physician  Executives,  a  committee 
member  of  the  department  of  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  at  Yale-New  Haven  Hospital,  and 
president  of  the  Association  of  Connecticut 
HMOs. 


1974 


JefT  Brown  hves  in  Charleston,  W.Va.,  with 
his  wife,  Patti,  and  his  daughter,  Molly.  He 
hiked  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Katahdin  in  Maine 
last  August,  successfully  completing  his  forty- 
ninth  trek  to  the  U.S.'s  state  highpoints. 
Remaining  is  Mount  Denali  (fonnerly  Mc- 
Kmley)  in  Alaska.  "I  remember  Paul  Palatt 
and  Tim  Mutch  as  inspirational  in  my  moun- 
taineering and  hiking  adventures.  I  think  it 
would  be  appropriate  if  Brown  honored  these 
two  former  faculty  members  by  placing  a 
plaque  on  Jerimoth  Hill  (the  highest  point  in 
R.I.),  which  is  on  property  owned  by  the 
UniversiU'.  " 

Ken  Field  is  leaving  after  seventeen  years 
at  BBN,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  devote  himself 
fulltime  to  his  music.  His  most  recent  posi- 
tion at  BBN  was  manager  of  central  comput- 
ing services.  This  spring  Ken  is  releasing  a 
solo  CD  of  saxophone  music  recorded  in  an 
underground  room  in  New  Mexico.  He  is 
also  working  on  soundtracks  for  several  new 
Sesame  Street  segments  animated  by  his  wife, 
Karen  Aqua  (RISD  '76).  Ken  continues  to 
record  and  perform  with  a  number  of  Boston- 
based  musical  groups,  including  Birdsongs  of 
the  Mesozoic  and  Lars  Vegas.  Ken  and  Karen 
live  in  Cambridge  and  can  be  reached  at 
kfield@saturn.net. 

Steven  Rattner,  managing  director  and 
head  ot  the  communications  group  at  Lazard 
Freres  &  Co.,  New  York,  was  interviewed  on 
mergers,  acquisitions,  and  reordering  within 
the  broadcasting  and  cable  industry  in  Broad- 
casting €"  Cable,  the  industry's  weekly  maga- 
zine, last  September. 


1975 


Ashley  A.  Warner  Gottlieb,  Seatde,  went 
cross-countr\-  skiing  m  the  C'ascades  with 
Annand,  10,  Isabel,  8,  Orli,  5,  Rachel,  3,  and 
Sophia,  I ,  over  Thanksgiving,  then  spent 
Christmas  with  her  parents  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.  She  sends  congratulations  to  Maurice 
Lemon  on  the  birth  of  his  son,  Paul  Russell. 
"You  have  much  joy  and  happiness  ahead." 
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ALICE     THURSTON     '79 

Some  Kind 
of  Activist 

In  her  own  words,  Alice  Thurston  is  not  "much 
of  an  activist."  But  last  November  Thurston, 
an  appellate  attorney  for  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Environment  and  Natural  Resources 
Division,  made  the  National  Law  Journal's  list 
of  "40  Under  Forty"  -  the  young  attorneys 
most  likely  to  be  tomorrow's  leaders. 

Thurston  has  represented  federal  agencies 
in  a  variety  of  high-profile  cases  during  nine 
years  with  the  Justice  Department  and  has 
won  more  than  90  percent  of  them.  Her  work 
was  the  focus  of  national  attention  during 
last  year's  case  involving  the  reintroduction 
of  wolves  into  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
While  the  wolves  were  being  transported  from 
Canada,  the  ranchers'  attorneys  secured  a  stay 
barring  their  release.  "The  stay  was  carefully 
timed,"  Thurston  says.  "The  wolves  were  in 
cages  and  couldn't  be  fed."  Within  twenty-four 
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hours  she  persuaded  the  10th  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  to  release  the  wolves. 

Most  cases,  Thurston  says,  are  not  so 
neatly  defined.  When  Congress  okayed  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona's  plans  to  build  three  tele- 
scopes atop  Mount  Graham  in  southeast  Ari- 


Packing  a  smelly  lunch:  Alice  Thurston  hauls 
a  load  of  road-killed  bison  through  Yellow- 
stone grizzly  country  to  feed  newly  arrived 
wolf  cubs. 

zona,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  allowed  the  pro- 
ject to  proceed.  But  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice expressed  concern  at  the  project's  poten- 
tial impact  on  the  habitat  of  an  endangered 
subspecies  of  red  squirrel.  Thurston  found  her- 
self stuck  between  the  two  federal  agencies, 
both  of  which  are  represented  by  the  Justice 
Department,  trying  to  broker  an  arrangement 
and  alleviate  internal  tensions.  Despite  six 
published  rulings  on  the  Mount  Graham  case, 
the  project  remains  controversial  and  may  see 
yet  another  round  of  litigation. 

"We  have  to  reconcile  a  lot  of  different 
perspectives,"  she  says.  "But  working  for  the 
government  means  looking  at  things  square- 
on.  We  don't  always  have  to  find  a  financially 
lucrative  angle.  We  can  concentrate  on  finding 
reasonable  solutions  to  the  issues." 


George  Hutchinson  is  the  author  of 
Tlic  Harlem  Rcihiisiiincc  in  Bhick  mid  IMiitc.  He 
is  associate  professor  ot' English  and  chair  ot" 
the  American  Studies  Program  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee.  Knoxville,  and  author  of 
Tlic  EcsiiUic  IMiitiihvi:  Liicmiy  Slhiiiuviisin  ami 
llic  Crisis  ol  tlic  I  'iiii'ii. 

Mark  Wawro  and  Melanie  Gray,  Hous- 
ton, announce  the  birth  of  Allison  on  July  26. 
She  joins  William.  7,  and  Chnstopher.  y 


1976 


20th  Reunion 


The  reunion  committee  has  been  busy  t'lnahz- 
ing  plans  for  our  20th.  We  hope  you  are  able 
to  commemorate,  celebrate,  and  participate 
this  Memorial  Day  weekend,  May  24-27.  If 
\ou  have  any  questions  or  suggestions,  please 
call  reunion  headquarters  at  (401)  S63-1947. 
I^emember  to  save  the  dates. 

Ellen  Potash  Arrick  announces  the 
birth  of  Alexander  Scott  Arnck  on  Nov.  1 1. 
He  joins  Daniel,  4.  and  Graham,  2.  For  the 
past  few  years  Ellen  has  been  consulting  part- 
time  to  foundations  and  nonprofits  in  the 
areas  of  research,  evaluation,  and  administra- 
tion. Her  husband,  Martin,  is  a  director  in  the 
public  finance  department  at  Standard  &: 
Poor's.  Their  address  is  23  Oakdale  Dr.,  Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson,  N.Y.  10706. 

Nancy  Fuld  NefF  won  the  women's 


over-40  doubles  ntle  at  the  National  Grass 
Court  Championships. 

Leila  Taghinia-Milani  Heller  and 

Heniy  Heller  announce  that  their  son.  Alex- 
ander, has  a  brother  named  Philip  Salar  Heller, 
born  Mar.  27,  19(14. 

Joel  Scheraga  '.Si  Ph.D.  was  promoted 
to  director  for  the  Climate  and  Policy  Assess- 
ment Division  at  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  in  Washington,  D.C.,  last  Octo- 
ber. He  is  studying  the  potenrial  impacts  of 
climate  change  and  helping  formulate  domes- 
tic and  international  pohcies. 


1977 


Bucky  Edgett  is  fi-eelancing  graphic  design 
and  production  for  print  and  the  Web  from 
his  home  office  and  doesn't  get  out  a  lot  these 
days.  Drop  him  a  hue  at  663  Lake  Dr.,  West- 
minster. Md.  21 158;  (401)  87fi-S353;  e-mail 
bucky@luckypro.com.  An\'one  ha\-ing  infor- 
mation on  the  whereabouts  of  King  Dietz 
'73  should  call  collect. 

Steven  S.  Price  has  been  named  presi- 
dent of  AlliedSignal  Automotive  Aftemiarket. 
He  joined  the  Southfield,  Mich. -based  com- 
pany in  July  as  vice  president  of  sales  and 
marketing,  and  in  his  new  position  is  respon- 
sibile  for  a  unit  based  in  Rumford,  R.I.  Pre- 
viously he  vv^as  vice  president  and  general 


manager  of  NIBCO  Inc.,  a  pnvately  held 
valve  and  fitting  manufacturer  in  Elkhart,  Ind. 
Alan  D.  Schrift  recently  published  .Vicf- 
zsdic's  Frciiili  Lci;aiy:  A  Gciiealoi;)'  of  Poslslruc- 
luralisin.  He  has  been  an  associate  professor  of 
philosophy  at  GnnneU  College  in  Iowa  since 
1987,  previously  teaching  at  Purdue  and 
Clarkson.  Alan  is  coeditor  of  two  anthologies: 
Tlic  Henneiieutic  Tradition:  From  Ast  to  Ricoeiir 
and  Transformin<;  tlie  Hermenentic  Context:  From 
Nictzsclic  to  Nancy;  as  well  as  many  articles 
on  Nietzsche  and  contemporan,'  French  and 
Gennan  philosophy. 


1978 


Eliot  Battle  Jr.  is  a  dermatology  resident  at 
Howard  University  Hospital  in  Washington, 
D.C.  He  graduated  from  Howard  University- 
School  of  Medicine  in  1994.  Prior  to  his 
"early  midlife  crisis"  career  change,  he'd  had 
a  successful  eight  years  in  sales,  culminating  in 
the  position  of  senior  sales  representative  for 
the  Unisys  Corp.  Ehot  and  his  wife  Sandy 
(C;eorgetown  Law)  live  at  3301  MiUtary  Rd., 
N.W.' Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

Andra  Barmash  Greene,  Irvine,  Calif, 
announces  the  birth  of  Adam  Thomas  Elling- 
son  on  Nov.  i .  He  joins  sister  .Alyssa  Greene 
and  brothers  Daniel  and  Phillip  EUingson. 

Stephen  A.  Owens  is  a  candidate  tor 
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The  Brown  Alumni  Association 
Your  Gateway  to  Brownl 


'^^yi 


BRO 

ALUMNI 

ASSOCIATION 


When  you  stepped  through  these  gates,  you 
became  a  member  of  the  Brown  Alumni  Association. 

Our  mission  is  simple:  to  keep  you  connected 
to  the  richness  of  Brown,  so  that  you  will  always 
stay  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  University. 

For  more  information  on  how  our  programs  and  activities  can 

work  for  you,  visit  ttie  Alumni  Relations  web  site  at  this  URL: 

http://www.brown.edu/Administration/Alumni/ 

Or  feel  free  to  call  us  at  401  863-3307  or  fax  us  at  401  863-7070. 


tlie  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  m  Ari- 
zona's Sixth  Congressional  Distnct.  A  former 
top  aide  to  Vice  President  Al  Gore,  he  is  a 
partner  in  the  law  tmn  of  Brown  and  Bain 
and  past  chaimian  of  the  Anzona  Democratic 
Parry.  Steve's  campaign  can  be  contacted  at 
Steve  Owens  for  Congress,  P.O.  Box  8 1 2y, 
Scottsdale,  Ariz.  85252;  {602)  665-6707.  Steve 
and  his  wife,  Karen  Carter  Owens,  live  at 
963  I  E.  Comne  Dr..  Scottsdale  85260:  (602) 
661-8272.  Their  sons  are  John  Carter  Owens 
(horn  Feb.  20,  1992)  and  Benjamin  Neal 
Owens  (born  Jan.  27,  1995).  Karen  is  a  part- 
ner specializing  in  health-care  law  at  the 
Phoenix  firm  of  Lewis  &  Roca. 


1979 


Ann  Breese  has  moved  to  Silicon  Valley  to 
join  Apple  Computer  as  a  marketing  research 
manager.  Brown  alumni  in  the  Bay  area  can 
reach  her  at  i  Infinite  Loop,  MS:76-5A. 
Cupertino,  Calif  95014;  (40S)  y74-7Ss7. 

Carlye  Booth  Case  and  Christopher 
Case  are  still  working  in  semiconductor  re- 
search and  development  at  Bell  Labs  in  Mur- 
ray Hill,  NJ.  Thayer  is  7,  and  Spencer  is  4. 
They  were  sorry  to  miss  the  15th  reunion  but 
intend  to  make  the  20th. 

Bradlee  Watts  Gustavesen  and  his  wife, 
Magee  Lambert  'Xi,  Upton,  Mass.,  announce 
the  birth  of  Tucker  Lambert  Gustavesen  on 
May  15.  The  proud  grandfather  is  Charles 
W.  Gustavesen  Jr.  '39.  Big  brother  Zachary 
IS  3.  Brad  continues  as  operations  manager  at 
Mann  hidustries  in  Framingham,  Mass.  The 
family  welcomes  calls  from  friends  at  (508) 
529-3210. 

LesHe  Leitner  and  Joshua  Hanig  (Anti- 
och  '75)  were  married  on  May  28  in  Rancho 
Mirage.  Calif  After  a  tnp  to  Bah  they  re- 
sumed their  busy  lives.  Leshe  supervises  post- 
production  on  feature  films,  and  Joshua  is  a 
documentary  filmmaker.  They  live  at  701 
Crestmoore  PL,  Venice,  Calif  90291. 


1980 


Robert  Gurval  is  the  author  of  .4(ri///H  <»/(/ 
.^/l^;K.^(ll.^;  I'lic  Politics  and  Einotioiis  ot  Civil 
War  (University  of  Michigan  Press).  He  is  an 
assistant  professor  of  classics  at  UCLA  and  can 
be  reached  at  gurval(a!huiTinet. ucla.edu. 

Robin  Zorn  DeMaio  and  Rich  De- 
Maio  '92  M.D.  .innounce  that  Ricky,  7,  and 
Enuly,  4,  have  a  new  sister:  Blair  Lauren, 
born  Sept.  2.  Rich  will  complete  his  ENT 
residency  in  two  years. 

Susan  Roseff-Dickerson  and  her  hus- 
band, Thomas  Dickerson,  announce  the  birth 
of  Ryan  Morehous  Dickerson  on  Sept.  5. 
Eric  is  5,  Susan  is  medical  director  of  blood 
services  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Region  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  an  .idjunct  faculty 
member  in  the  pathology  department  of  Van- 
derhilt  University  School  of  Medicine. 

Steven  Salemi  is  living  in  Santa  Fe. 


where  he  is  screenwriting,  computing,  and 
hiking.  "Lm  involved  with  a  lovely  young 
woman  who's  a  direct  descendant  of  the  infa- 
mous Samuel  Mudd,  the  doctor  w^ho  set  John 
Wilkes  Booth's  broken  leg  on  the  evening  he 
.issassmated  Abraham  Lincoln.  No  children, 
thank  God.  but  two  wonderful  dogs."  Friends 
can  e-mail  him  at  vitahastfSaol.com. 
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15th  Reunion 


Get  ready  to  celebrate  our  15th  reunion.  May 
24-27.  We  look  forward  to  seeing  classmates 
and  their  famihes.  Please  register  as  soon  as 
possible  and  reserve  a  spot  at  all  of  our  great 
events. 

Barbara  A.  Hall  (see  Chi-Ming  Chow 
'87). 

Laila  Mehdi  Hilfinger  and  her  husband, 
John,  announce  the  birth  of  Grant  William 
on  Sept.  27.  1994.  in  Vienna. 

Bernard  J.  Michael  has  been  elected  a 
partner  in  the  New  York  office  of  the  law 
firm  of  Proskauer  Rose  Goetz  &■  Mendelsohn 
L.L.P.  He  joined  the  finn  in  1994  as  an  asso- 
ciate and  is  a  member  of  its  real  estate  depart- 
ment, concentrating  on  leasing  matters,  sale 
and  purchase  transactions,  and  financings. 

Amy  Samin  lives  in  Netanya,  Israel, 
with  her  husband  Avi  and  daughter  Liat,  3. 
She  writes:  "Between  the  assassination  of  the 
countr)''s  leader  and  the  earthquakes,  1  feel 
like  I  haven't  left  California."  Fnends  can  e- 
mail  Amy  at  sanunfam(3J,nevision.net.il. 

Susan  L.  Schwartz  received  a  master  ot 
arts  in  teaching,  with  a  concentration  in  teach- 
ing English  to  speakers  of  other  languages, 
from  the  School  for  International  Training  m 
Vemiont  last  October.  She  will  be  in  Nan- 
ling,  China,  for  a  year-and-a-half  as  a  teacher 
trainer.  Previously  Susan  taught  English  at 
universities  in  China  and  Indonesia. 


1982 


Peter  Alpert  .iiid  Rebecca  Drill,  Needham, 
Mass.,  announce  the  birth  of  Daniel  Fred 
Alpert  on  Sept.  9.  He  joins  Leah,  4^4.  and 
Hannah,  2'i.  Rebecca,  a  chmcal  psychologist, 
continues  as  clinical  director  of  the  Program 
for  Psychotherapy  at  the  Cambndge  Hospital. 
She  also  maintains  a  private  practice  in  Cam- 
bndge and  Wellesley,  Mass.  Peter  is  senior 
counsel  with  ITT  Sheraton  Corp. 

Shaun  G.  Clarke  has  joined  the  law 
finn  of  Liskow  &  Lewis,  with  offices  in  New 
Orleans  and  Lafayette,  La.,  as  a  shareholder. 
He  practices  in  the  areas  of  civil  litiganon  and 
white-collar  cnme.  Shaun  fomierly  was  an 
assistant  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Louisiana.  He  is  a  director  and  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Young 
Leadership  Council  in  New  Orleans. 

Marguerite  M.  Farrell  is  living  in 
Manila  and  working  with  Margaret  Sanger 
Center  International  and  sixteen  Philippine 
non-governmental  organizations  in  reproduc- 


tive health  with  the  United  Nations  Fund 
for  Population.  She  went  to  a  surfer's  c.imp 
north  of  Manila  with  Bill  Mead  and  Anne 
Riederer  '89  and  rode  six-foot  waves  dunng 
a  r\'phoon. 

Ann  Campbell  Hampson  and  Todd 
Hampson  '83,  Cranston.  R.L,  announce  the 
birth  of  Ehzabeth  Emma  Hampson  on  Nov. 
4.  She  joins  Christopher,  8,  Benjamin,  6,  and 
Joshua,  4.  Todd  conrinues  in  the  MIS  depart- 
ment of  Cranston  Print  Works,  and  Ann  is 
at  home  with  the  children. 

Betsy  Young  Harris  and  David  Harris 
(see  Abbe  Beth  Robinson  Young  '58). 

Grace  Kooper  '91  M.D..  a  psychiatnst 
at  the  Umversirv'  of  Massachusetts  Medical 
Center's  Community  Health  Link  in  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  received  the  Big  Sisters  of  Rhode 
Island's  Clare  Kirby  Award  last  October.  A 
member  of  the  agency's  board  of  directors, 
Grace  is  a  fomier  Rhode  Island  Big  Sister  ot 
the  Year  and  New^  England  Big  Sister  of  the 
Year.  She  lives  in  Cumberland.  R.I. 

William  Loui  and  Sheree  Loui  announce 
the  birth  of  .Mex.mder  on  February  27,  1995. 
"This  event  continued  a  Loui  tradition  of 
delivering  dunng  a  Minnesota  blizzard.  After 
enduring  seven  winters,  the  family  awaits  a 
return  to  wanner  weather  when  doctor  dad 
finishes  his  hematology  and  oncolog\'  fellow- 
ship at  the  Mayo  Clinic  in  June." 

Sean  McCann  and  his  wife,  Robin, 
announce  the  birth  of  their  daughter.  Maile 
Eithnc.  on  Aug.  19  in  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.  Sean  directs  sport  psychology  programs 
for  the  U.S.  Olympic  Conmiittee  and  is 
looking  forward  to  the  games  in  Atlanta.  His 
sister.  Sheila  '84,  is  doing  well  in  Costa  Rica 
with  her  husband.  Bob  Morrison. 


1983 


Sandy  Wald  Bamet.  Geoft'Bamet  (Conn. 
College  '85),  and  son  Jonathan,  i,  live  in 
Tiburon,  California.  Sandy  is  a  partner  at 
Brs'an  Law  Corp.  in  San  Francisco  and  spe- 
cializes in  family  law. 

Paula  Gordon  joined  Edinburgh  Direct 
Aid  in  Bosnia  over  the  December  hohdays  for 
the  second  year.  She  has  been  running  the 
New  York-Sarajevo  Exchange  since  1993 
and  has  been  lectunng  and  presenting  shde 
shows  for  a  year.  She  can  be  reached  at  (212) 
529-6256,  or  paulag(S:pamx.com. 

Christopher  Granda  left  his  job  at  a  non- 
profit organization  and  is  now  an  independent 
consultant  to  the  World  Bank.  He  is  working 
on  an  environmental  project  in  Poland,  which 
has  taken  him  to  Warsaw.  Posnan.  and 
Krakow.  He's  enjoynng  it  very  much,  but  with 
his  wife.  Bonny,  expecting  their  first  child, 
it's  ditTicult  to  be  away.  Chris  can  be  reached 
at  9  Temple  St..  ArUngton,  Mass.  02174. 

Marjory  Schwartz  Levey  and  John 
Levey  (Princeton  '83)  announce  the  birth  of 
Jessica  Ann  on  Oct.  16.  Sara  is  3.  Marjorv'  is 
finishing  her  postdoctorate  in  neurobiology'  at 
the  Worcester  Foundation  for  Biomedical 
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Research.  The  family  can  be  reached  at  37 
Wachusett  View  Dr.,  Westboro,  Mass.  01581. 
Marjory's  father  is  Ronald  Schwartz  '56. 

Neil  V.  McKittrick  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Boston  law  hnii  of  Hill  &  Bar- 
low. He  joined  the  finii  in  1988  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  its  litigation  department  and  its  crimi- 
nal law,  legal  malpractice,  and  tort  law  practice 
groups.  In  1994  he  was  appointed  by  then- 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Lloyd  Bentsen  to 
be  an  assistant  director  of  the  White  House 
Security  Review  Team.  From  1990  to  1991  he 
served  as  a  Suffolk  County  (Mass.)  Bar  Advo- 
cate, representing  indigent  criminal  det'endants 
on  a  pro  bono  basis.  Neil  is  a  19S7  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Virginia  School  of  Law, 
where  he  served  on  the  editonal  board  ot  the 
Virginia  Law  Review,  was  a  DiUard  Fellow, 
and  was  elected  to  the  Order  of  the  Coif 

Kemi  Nakabayashi  (see  Chi-Ming 
Chow  'Sy). 

David  Salesin  and  Andrea  Lingenfelter 
were  marned  Aug.  27  m  Seattle.  The  day  after 
his  wedding,  the  White  House  announced 
that  David  had  been  named  one  ot  thirty  NSF 
Presidential  Faculty  Fellows.  He  is  an  assistant 
professor  in  computer  science  and  engineer- 
ing at  the  University  of  Washington  and  can 


be  reached  at  salesin(2ics. washington.edu. 
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Allison  T.  Gushee  and  Steven  M.  Molken- 
thin  (Lehigh    Si)  were  marned  on  Oct.  28  in 
Mystic,  Conn.,  by  the  bnde's  father,  the  Rev. 
Stephen  H.  Gushee  '58.  Allison  is  president 
and  COO  of  UI  USA  Inc.,  the  U.S.  arm  of 
the  merchant  bank  of  Credit  Agricole,  Europe's 
largest  bank.  She  is  a  fomier  Fulbnght  scliolar 
and  received  her  M.B.A.  from  INSEAD  111 
France.  Steven  is  executive  vice  president  and 
a  partner  in  New  Age  Media  Systems  Inc., 
New  York  City,  a  provider  of  on-hne  com- 
puter software  to  advertising  agencies  and 
national  magazines.  Fnends  may  reach  the 
couple  at  2  Tudor  City  PI.,  Apt.  10  B  South, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

Hooks  K.  Johnston  has  been  appointed 
president  and  CEO  of  ROADSHOW  Inter- 
national Inc.,  a  northern  Virginia-based 
provider  of  map-based  routing  software  for 
companies  with  truck  fleet  operations.  Most 
recently  Hooks  was  COO  for  Advanced 
Laser  Graphics,  a  graphic  pubhshing  and  mul- 
timedia systems  and  services  company. 


Renee  Kolb  Levene  and  Jeff  Levene 

announce  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Leah 
Nechama,  on  November  13,  shortly  before 
their  i  ith  anniversary.  "Anyone  who  has 
children  knows  about  the  unique  combina- 
tion of  joy  and  sleep  depnvation;  anyone  who 
doesn't,  can't  imagine.  "  The  proud  parents 
would  be  happy  to  show  Leah  otfto  anyone 
in  the  Binningham  area,  3906  Montevallo 
Rd.,  Mountain  Brook,  Ala.  35213. 

Julie  Yorl  Poling  and  her  husband.  Jack, 
announce  the  birth  of  Colby  Elizabeth  on 
November  16.  Kelsey  is  4):,  and  Spencer  is  3. 
They  can  be  reached  at  20882  Soneto  Drive, 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33433,  (407)  852-1172. 

James  C.  Rice  has  joined  GraiCap  Invest- 
ment Bankers  as  vice  president  and  director 
of  fi.xed  income  sales  and  trading.  Since  he 
missed  the  loth  reunion  he  would  love  to  hear 
from  friends  at  (313)  259-3082  (w);  (810)  391- 
1525;  or  riceman3(§ix. netcom.com. 

Claudia  Saari  and  Jeff  Boatright  con- 
tinue the  good  life  m  Atlanta.  Claudia  is 
Chief  Tnal  Attorney  for  the  Dekalb  County 
Public  Defender's  Office.  JetT  is  on  the  faculty 
of  Emory  University  and  is  editor-in-chief  of 
Molecular  ]'ision,  a  World  Wide  Web  journal 
covering  vision  research  (http://www.emory. 


Classified  Ads 


CAREER  OPPORTUNITY 

OLYMPIC  FESTIVAL  SPONSOR  needs  distnbu- 
tors.  800-743-1568. 

PERSONALS 

CURIOUS  to  see  liany  '40  to  '55  W  or  D  alums 
are  willing  to  meet  and  court  one  spirited,  very 
feminine  Jackson  alum  for  their  third-half-of-life 
adventure.  P.O.  Box  637,  Guilford,  Conn.  06437. 

DATE  SOMEONE  IN  YOUR  OWN  LEAGUE. 
Graduates  and  faculty  of  the  Ivies  and  Seven  Sisters 
meet  alumni  and  academics.  THE  RIGHT  STUFF. 
800-988-5288. 

INTRODUCTIONS.  R.l.'s  Premier  Penonal 
Introduction  Service.  The  intelligent  choice  of  pro- 
fessional and  executive  singles.  Our  clients  are 
attractive,  self-confident,  fun-loving,  cultured,  and 
fit.  Our  matches  often  lead  to  long-lasting  relation- 
ships. We  are  located  on  Providence's  historic  East 
Side.  For  more  information  call  Joyce  Siegel  at  401- 
331-9855. 

PUBLISHING 

MANUSCRIPTS  WANTED.  Subsidy  publisher 
with  75-year  tradition.  Call  Soo-695-9599. 

RETIREMENT 

RETIREMENT  IN  CONNECTICUT.  Duncaster, 
a  not-for-profit  retirement  community,  otfers  an 
active  lifestyle,  cultural  and  educational  opportunities 
in  a  country  setting  yet  convenient  to  city  attrac- 
tions. Enjoy  fine  dining,  extensive  services,  and  the 
peace  of  mind  of  on-site  health  care.  Choice  of  Life 
Care,  Rental,  and  Assisted  Living.  Contact  Mary- 
alice  Widness,  40  Loeffler  Road,  Bloomfield,  Conn. 
06002;  800-545-5065. 


SPORTS 

GREAT  ROWING  STUFF!  Catalog,  apparel, 
accessories,  pnnts.  Soo-985-4421. 

VACATION  RENTAL 

IVX)  SUMMER  GAMES  RENTAL.  Spacious  5- 
bedroom  house  in  safe  residential  Adanta  neighbor- 
hood. FuUy  equipped,  central  air.  lovely  yard  and 
patio.  Walking  distance  to  restaurants,  shops,  public 
transportation.  OtT-street  parking  for  four  cars.  Call 
404-370-1496. 

ATLANTA  for  the  big  event.  4-bedroom,  2X-bath 
house  in  suburbs.  10-minute  drive  to  major  venue. 
Call  410-665-6809. 

BLOCK  ISLAND,  R.I.  2  bedrooms,  i  bath.  Spec- 
tacular views.  Spring  and  fall  rentals.  Reasonable 
rates.  Call  Eraser  Lang,  401-831-6020. 

COSTA  RICA.  Playa  Tamanndo  Pacific  ocean- 
front  villas;  discount  air.  tour  planning  available. 
401-272-9395. 

EUROPE.  Comfort,  privacy,  ambiance:  cottages, 
castles,  villas,  city  apartments,  special  hotels,  house- 
boats. Rentals  from  two  days.  Ireland,  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Italy,  Greece.  Vacation  Homes 
Abroad  Inc.,  401-245-9292,  fax  401-245-8686.  R.I. 
license  1 164. 

MAINE.  Sebago  Lake's  Jordan  Bay.  Simple  living, 
deep  woods.  Furnished  house.  Pnvate  beach.  Sleeps 
four  non-smokers.  203-377-4136. 

NANTUCKET.  Channing  6-bedroom  Victorian 
in  Histonc  Distnct.  Walk  to  beach.  617-449-4954. 

NORMANDY  -  near  Deauville,  Honfleur.  r/ 
hour  Paris,  2-bedroom  country  house.  Luxunous, 
exquisite.  212-333-2368. 


PROVENCE.  Delightful,  roomy  fannhouse. 
Roman/medieval  town.  203-672-6608. 

PROVENCE.  Chamiing  4-bedroom,  2-bath  village 
house.  Fireplace,  antiques,  terrace,  garden.  Small 
wine  town  near  Avignon.  415-955-5656. 

PUERTO  VALLARTA.  Luxury  lO-bedroom,  11- 
bath  villa,  outstanding  views,  pnvacy,  staff,  pool, 
four  Jacuzzis;  also  3-bedroom,  3-bath  apartment, 
214-352-6536. 

ROME,  ITALY.  18th-century  country  villa.  Spec- 
tacular views.  Featured  in  Gourmet  magazine.  609- 
921-8595. 

ST.  JOHN,  USVI.  Three  separate  luUside  homes 
with  varying  accommodations,  lovely  ocean  and 
Coral  Bay  views,  beautifully  furnished  and 
equipped.  520-762-5946. 

WEST  CORK,  IRELAND.  Traditional  stone  cot- 
tage. Renovated.  2  bedrooms.  2  baths.  Idyllic.  Pri- 
vate. A.W.  Bates  P.O.  Box  237,  Granville,  Mass. 
01034. 

CLASSFIED  RATES 

I  to  3  consecutive  insertions $2.50/word 

4  to  6  consecutive  insertions. $2.35/word 

7  to  9  consecutive  insertions $2.20/word 

Display  ads:  $95  per  column  inch,  camera-ready. 

Copy  deadline  is  six  weeks  prior  to  issue  date.  Pub- 
lished monthly  except  January,  June,  and  August. 
Prepayment  required.  Make  check  payable  to 
Brown  University,  or  charge  to  your  VISA.  Mas- 
tercard, or  American  Express.  Send  to:  Broivn 
Alumni  Montlily,  Box  1854,  Providence.  R.I.  02912. 
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edu/MOLECULAR_VISION/index.html). 
"Sorry,  the  house  is  already  full  for  the 
Olympics  -  but  call  anyway!" 

Michael  Sugarman  and  Liz  Clayton 
(Berkeley  '8i)  announce  the  birth  of  Alexan- 
der Clayton  Sugamian  on  Apnl  1 3 .  They  live 
in  Dedham,  Mass.,  and  welcome  contact 
from  all  the  old  pals. 

Cathy  Tiedemann  was  mamed  on  July  22 
to  Douglas  W.  Squasoni  (Boston  College  '86). 
Many  Brown  fnends  and  relatives  attended 
the  wedding,  including  the  bride's  mother, 
Joan  Kopf  Tiedemann  '58;  the  bnde's 
brother,  John  C.  Tiedemann  '87:  and  the 
bnde's  uncle,  Fred  Kopf  '52.  The  couple  met 
while  attending  Columbia  Business  School. 
Cathy  is  working  in  marketing  at  Colgate- 
Palmolive,  and  Doug  is  an  investment  banker. 

Marjorie  Young  (see  Abbe  Beth 
Robinson  Young  '58). 

BethAnn  Zambella  received  her  M.Ed, 
m  educational  psychology-  from  Rutgers' 
Graduate  School  of  Education  and  is  working 
as  a  reference  libranan  at  Harvard's  Lamont 
Library.  She  lives  at  9  Bigelow  St.  #36,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass,  02139.  BethAnn  invites  "fellow 
Cantabridgians,  Bostonians,  and  other  New 
Englanders"  to  help  her  explore  the  area.  She 
can  be  reached  by  phone  at  (617)  497-8812  or 
by  e-mail  at  bzambell@fas.harvard.edu. 
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Susan  Brockmann  writes:  "Juliet  Rose 
Breza  rocked  the  world  of  Anne  Rosenblum 
Breza  and  her  husband,  John  (Princeton  '82), 
this  past  |une.  Friends  Susan  Brockmann  and 
Becca  Matthews  '84  broke  all  hospital  regu- 
lations while  celebrating  the  big  push.  Grand- 
mother Barbara  Rhode  Rosenblum  '4s 
tried  to  maintain  order.  The  family  is  nesting 
at  399  Pacific  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11217." 

Peter  J.  Caplan  and  his  wife,  Susan 
(Tufts  '86),  announce  the  birth  of  Lindsay 
Dana  on  Sept.  30. 

David  Coonin  and  Lauren  Resnick  '87 
announce  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Jacob 
Ben  Coonin,  on  Sept.  15.  As  fonner  soccer 
starters  at  Brown,  they  hope  Jacob  will  continue 
the  family  tradition.  David  is  a  vice  president 
at  Cardmeniber  Publishing  Corp.,  a  direct 
marketing  fmn  in  Stamford.  Conn.;  and  Lau- 
ren IS  a  cnminal  prosecutor  with  the  U.S. 
Attorney's  Office  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Wendy  Tanson  Falek  and  James  Falek 
(Emory  '82)  announce  the  birth  of  Rachel 
Shoshana  on  Nov.  14.  Joshua  is  2/;.  Wendy  is 
manager  of  public  pohcy  for  Glaxo  Wellcome 
Inc.,  and  loves  her  job  and  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Theresa  Wanzor  Gauthier  and  her 
husband,  Michael,  live  in  Atlanta  with  their 
son  Jonathan,  4,  and  daughter  Katie,  2. 
Theresa  is  a  neonatologist  and  assistant  profes- 
sor in  pediatrics  at  Emory  University.  They 
very  much  enjoyed  seeing  everyone  at  the 
loth  reunion,  and  now  are  settled  in  Atlanta, 
loving  the  weather,  and  bracing  tor  the 
Olympics.  They  can  be  reached  by  e-mail 


at  tgauthi(Siemory.edu. 

Corey  Greenwald  '90  M.D.  and  Megan 
Missett  (Sarah  Lawrence  '86,  St.  John's  '92 
Ph.D.)  announce  the  birth  of  their  first  child, 
Taran  Malachy,  on  December  11.  "He  was 
born  in  Memphis,  and  one  of  our  nurses 
helped  dehver  Lisa  Mane.  Could  we  possibly 
have  made  that  up?"  Corey  practices  general 
psychiatry  and  teaches  at  Ole  Miss.  Megan 
practices  psychology.  Taran  eats.  E-mail 
cgreenwa(2).cypress. mcsr.olemiss.edu. 

Liz  Moore  is  director  of  European  sales 
for  Advantage  International,  a  sports  and 
event  marketing  t'irm.  She  travels  frequently, 
particularly  to  New  York,  and  when  in  Lon- 
don can  be  reached  at  Flat  2,  Cornwall  Gar- 
dens, London,  SW7  4AX;  011-44-1 71-225- 
3182  (h);  01 1-44-1 8 1-876-0044  (w).  Liz  writes 
that  she  caught  up  with  Steve  Barton  and 
his  wife,  Christine,  and  met  their  new  twins, 
Juliet  and  Toby.  She  would  love  to  hear  from 
folks  living  in  London  or  travehng  through. 

Amy  Reiss  and  Gars' Jacobs  (Columbia 
'85),  New  York  City,  announce  the  birth  of 
Danielle  Gray. 

Felice  Miller  Soifer  '89  M.D.  and 
Todd  Soifer  '89  M.D.  announce  the  birth  of 
Stephanie  Joy  on  July  26.  Felice  is  taking  care 
of  Stephanie  and  Marci,  and  Todd  is  in  pri- 
vate practice  as  an  orthopedist  in  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.  They  would  love  to  hear  from  fnends  at 
200  Juniper  Cir.  N.,  Lawrence,  N.Y.  1 1559. 

Gail  M.  Uyetake  has  been  promoted  to 
associate  of  Helber  Hastert  &  Fee,  Planners 


Inc.,  in  Honolulu.  Before  joining  the  firm  in 
1989,  she  Uved  and  studied  in  Japan.  Her  work 
focuses  on  environmental,  historical,  and 
infrastructure  analysis  for  land  use,  transporta- 
tion, and  housing  planning.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  Amencan  Planning  Association  and 
IS  cochair  of  the  Hawaii  Chapter's  Newsletter 
Committee. 
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10th  Reunion 


Your  reunion  committee  has  been  busy  mak- 
ing plans  for  the  loth  reunion  to  be  held 
Memonal  Day  weekend.  May  24-27.  If  you 
have  any  questions  or  suggestions,  please  call 
reunion  headquarters  at  (401)  863-1947. 
Remember  to  save  the  dates. 

Deborah  Guiher  mamed  Jeff  Chamblee 
at  Belmont  Mansion  in  Elkridge,  Md.,  on 
Sept.  16.  A  number  of  Brown  alumni,  fnends, 
and  relatives  attended,  including  three  of 
Deborah's  cousins:  John  Wilson  '71.  Ned 
Wilson  '71,  and  Jeff  Brown  '74.  Steven 
Boyan  '59  ofFiciated.  Deborah  is  in  a  manage- 
ment training  program  at  Senior  Campus 
Living,  a  management  company  for  several 
retirement  communities.  She  and  Jeff  live  in 
Columbia,  Md.,  and  can  be  reached  by  e- 
mail  at  idgchamb@sclct.com.  They  are  look- 
ing forward  to  the  loth  reunion. 

Heidi  Li  Feldman  andjitendra  Subra- 
nianyam  were  mamed  in  August.  They  live 
in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  where  Heidi  has  been  a 
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Join  Brown  BGALA! 


Brown  Bisexuol,  Gay  &  Lesbian  Alumni/ae 


Whether  you  came  out  at  Brown,  after  Brown,  or  even 

before,  joining  BGALA  is  the  best  way  to  learn  about 

and  stay  in  touch  with  other  Gay,  Lesbian  &  Bisexual 

alumni/ae  and  LGB  happenings  at  our  alma  mater. 

And  don't  miss  our  annual  reception  at  Commencement! 

Write  to  us  at  Brown  BGALA,  c/o  Box  1 859, 
Brown  University,  Providence,  Rl  0291 2 
Orsendusemailatbgala-n@brownvm.brown.edu 

NOT  ALL    OF    US  AREi 
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member  of  the  University  of  Michigan  Law 
School  faculty  since  1991.  She  received  her 
J.D.  in  1990  and  her  Ph.D.  ni  philosophy  m 
[993,  both  from  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Sarah  T.  Johnson  moved  to  Boston  last 
August  after  nine  years  in  California  and  is 
producing  custom  publications  tor  Cahners 
Publishing  in  Newton.  Mass.  Her  twin  sister 
Anne  (Lindsey  Johnson  Wild)  is  still  111 
San  Francisco  and  has  her  commercial  pilot's 
license.  "I  boast  of  the  snowy  winters  here 
and  real  seasons,"  Sarah  writes.  "Hopefully 
she'll  succumb  to  famihal  pressure  and  move 
back  here,  too."  Sarah  plans  to  attend  the  loth 
reunion  and  would  like  to  hear  from  class- 
mates at  (617)  244-8800. 

Lindsay  Maitland  has  joined  a  pediatncs 
practice  near  Chicago,  seeing  newborns  to 
22-year-olds.  Wnte  or  call  109  Lincoln  Ave., 
Apt.  3A,  Riverside,  111.;  (708)  784-1700  (w); 
(708)  447-2817  (h).  Lindsay  plans  to  attend 
the  roth  reunion. 

Evelyn  McDonnell  and  Lee  Foust  were 
mamed  on  Aug.  12  in  Ontonagon,  Mich., 
outdoors  at  the  Cedar  Lodge  at  Lambert's 
Chalet  and  Cottages.  The  bnde,  who  wore  a 
1926  wedding  dress  and  a  gonUa  mask,  per- 
formed Handel's  wedding  processional  on  her 
SUvertone  electric  guitar.  The  mask  was  later 
replaced  by  a  crown  of  daisies.  The  groom 
wore  a  white  dinner  jacket  with  an  amalgam 
of  the  symbols  for  feminism  and  anarchy 
spray-painted  on  the  back.  The  couple  read  a 
wedding  manifesto  e.xplaining  the  anarcho- 
femimst  reasons  tor  their  union.  Evelyn  is  a 
journalist  and  contnbutes  articles  and  criticism 
to  Interview,  Ms.,  Rolling  Stone.  The  I'ilLtgc 
Voice,  Option,  and  Entertainment  Weekly.  She  is 
coeditor  of  the  anthology  Rock  She  Wrote: 
Women  Write  About  Rock,  Pop,  and  Rap  (Delta/ 
Dell).  Lee,  a  poet  and  novehst,  is  working 
toward  a  Ph.D.  in  comparative  hterature  at 
New  York  University.  The  couple  lives  on 
the  Lower  East  Side  of  New  York  City. 

Barbara  Shinn-Cunninghani  is  111  her 
second  year  as  a  postdoc  at  M.I.T.  Rob 
Cunningham  '85  and  Nicholas  Cunningliam 
are  looking  forward  to  the  loth  reunion. 

Eric  Sidoti  and  Jill  Burkel  Sidoti  '88 
announce  the  birth  ot  Orion  Vincent  on  No- 
vember 26.  Enc  IS  a  faculty  computer  consul- 
tant at  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago, 
and  JiU  is  a  trainer  and  computer  support  per- 
son for  the  American  Society  of  Anesthesiolo- 
gists. Eric  can  be  reached  at  esidoti@uic.edu, 
and  JiU  atJ.Sidoti@asahq.org.  They  live  at 
555  Rose  Ave,  Des  Plames,  111.  60016. 

Dan  Vlatnis  and  Sally  Diggs  Vlamis 
'87  announce  the  birth  of  Chnstopher  Kent 
Vlamis  on  May  19.  They  moved  from  Boston 
to  the  Kansas  City  area  in  1992.  Dan  runs 
Vlarms  Soft\vare  Solutions  Inc.,  and  Sally  is  a 
senior  editor  at  Center  Corp.,  a  maker  of 
healthcare  information  systems.  Friends  can 
write  to  1716  South  'Wales,  Liberty,  Mo. 
64068;  (816)  792-4215;  e-mail  71072. 434® 
compuser\'e.coni. 

Andrew  Robinson  Young  (see  Abbe 
Beth  Robinson  Young  'jS). 
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Judy  Altendberg  and  Bruce  Plotkm  (Wesle- 
yan  '87)  announce  the  birth  ofjeremy  Phillip 
Plotkin  on  August  1 1 .  They  have  moved 
back  to  Denver  from  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
become  homeowners.  Judy  has  temporarily 
retired  from  practicing  law  to  be  a  mom,  and 
Bruce  started  a  new  job  with  a  law  fimi  in 
Denver.  "While  it's  a  far  cry  from  our  lives  in 
Washington,  we  love  being  close  to  family 
and  the  mountains."  Judy  can  be  reached  via 
e-mail  at  jaltenberg@aol.com. 

Brian  Berns  and  his  wife.  Helen  Martin, 
announce  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Ellis, 
last  October.  In  1993  Bnan  and  Helen 
returned  from  California  to  the  Boston  area, 
where  Bnan  continues  to  develop  "less-than- 
glamorous  software  for  a  living."  Fnends  can 
wnte  him  at  brian_berns@intersolv.coni  or 
36  Charles  Rd.,  Winchester,  Mass.  01890. 

Chi-Ming  Chow  attended  a  conference 
in  October  m  Beijing  organized  by  the  Amer- 
ican College  of  Physicians  and  the  Chinese 
Medical  Association.  The  North  American 
delegation  included  Barbara  A.  Hall  'Si.  '85 
M.D.  and  Kemi  Nakabayashi  'S3.  C'hi- 
Ming  is  finishing  a  cardiology  fellowship  at 
McGill  University  in  Montreal;  Barbara  is  an 
internist  in  Siou.x  Falls,  S.  Dak.;  and  Kemi  is 
an  internist  in  Seattle. 

Joseph  Copeland  is  living  in  Los  Ange- 
les, where  he  reports  that  he  is  not  the  oldest 
medical  student  at  UCLA.  The  work  is  hectic, 
but  visitors  from  Camp  Bruno  are  always 
welcome  at  Camp  Bruin.  Joseph's  e-mail  ad- 
dress IS  copeland@ucla.edu. 

Andrew  Krantz  married  Laura  A.  Simon 
(American  '85)  last  November  18  at  Bridge- 
waters  at  the  South  Street  Seaport  in  New 
York  City. 

John  H.  Lawrence  III  earned  his  Ph.D. 
in  physKilogRjl  and  pharmacological  sciences 
at  Emory  University  in  May  of  T994  and  mar- 
ned  Dana  E.  White  on  July  29,  1995.  Dana 
IS  a  sign-language  interpreter,  and  John  is  assis- 
tant professor  with  both  the  center  for  bio- 
medical engineering  and  the  department  ot 
kinesiology  and  health  promotion  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky  in  Lexington. 

Jiin  O'Brien  and  Lauri  Almeida 
O'Brien  'S9  annouiue  the  birth  of  Kyle  David 
on  May  23.  "Needless  to  say  we  have  been 
too  busy  with  him  to  correspond  sooner." 
Kyle  is  the  grandson  of  Donald  Almeida  '60 
and  the  great-grandson  of  the  late  Catherine 
Davidson  Almeida  '27,  as  well  as  the  nephew 
of  Eric  Almeida  "84  and  Jonathan  O'Brien 
'84.  "We  are  certain  he  will  feel  no  pressure 
when  It  comes  to  clioosing  a  college."  Jim  is 
completing  his  fellowship  in  gastroenterology 
in  Boston,  and  Lauri  is  working  part-time 
as  a  utility  consultant.  They  live  in  Natick, 
M,iss.,  and  can  be  reached  at  (50S)  653-093S. 

Rebecca  Pearlinan  is  teaching  high- 
school  mathematics  at  the  John  O'Connell 
Vocational  Technical  School  in  San  Francisco. 
Previously  she  taught  math  at  Stuyvesant 
High  School  in  New  York  City. 


Laura  Perille  and  her  husband,  John 
Riordan  (UC-Berkeley  '77),  announce  the 
birth  of  Coleman  Penile  Riordan  last  April. 
After  taking  several  months  otF,  Laura  returned 
to  work  as  director  of  education  at  Crittenton 
Hastings  House  in  Boston,  a  multiseivice 
center  ser\'ing  low-income  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  center  operates  a  child  care  center, 
so  Cole  goes  to  work  with  Laura.  She  often 
sees  fellow  new  parents  Jennifer  Edwards 
'86  and  Jim  Gaherty  '86  and  their  son, 
Dylan,  born  in  July.  Laura  says  she  had  fond, 
but  unrealistic,  hopes  of  catching  up  on  cor- 
respondence while  on  maternity  leave,  but 
would  stiU  love  to  hear  from  old  friends  at  26 
Grovenor  Rd.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  02130; 
(617)  S24-S171  (h):  (617)  7S2-7600  (w). 

Fiona  Sanders  and  her  husband  Mark 
announce  the  birth  of  Blake  Bennett  Sanders 
on  June  6.  Fiona  and  Mark  recently  helped 
start  the  Rhode  Island  Buckle-Up  Hotline,  a 
program  designed  to  educate  parents  and 
others  transporting  children  on  how  to  pro- 
tect infants  and  children  in  cars. 
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P.  Okello  Aliker  has  returned  to  Kenya 
after  spending  eleven-and-a-half  years  in  the 
U.S.  He  graduated  with  his  D.D.S.  in  1993 
from  Northwestern  and  has  entered  private 
dental  practice  with  his  father  in  Nairobi.  In 
|anuar\'  and  Febiaiary  he  did  a  walkabout 
in  Eastern  and  Southern  Afnca.  Okello  can 
be  reached  at  Cotts  House,  Wabera  St.,  P.O. 
Box  61290  Nairobi,  Kenya;  (254-2)  761559; 
(254-2)  220339.  He  invites  Brunonians  in  the 
area  to  look  him  up. 

Ruth  Calaman  mamed  Edwin  Shno  on 
August  20  in  Sea  Cliff.  N.Y.  Ruth  is  a  law 
student  at  St.  John's  University  and  expects  to 
graduate  in  May  1997. 

Jaines  Duchesneau  and  wife  Penny 
(URl  '89)  announce  the  birth  ofjanies  Michael 
on  November  20.  James  continues  as  vice 
president  in  corporate  banking  for  Bank  of 
Boston.  The  family  now  resides  at  39H  Dale 
Ave.,  [ohnston,  Rl  02919. 

Stephen  Intihar  has  joined  the  law  finii 
of  Bricker  &  Eckler  as  an  associate  in  the  real 
estate  department.  The  firm  has  offices  in 
Columbus  and  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Previously 
he  was  an  associate  with  the  firm  of  Chester, 
Wilicox  &  Saxbc. 

Brian  Kirshner  and  wife  Elyse  (Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  '92)  announce  the  birth  of 
their  first  child.  An  Jacob.  Bnan  is  finishing  his 
neurology  residency  at  the  University  ot 
Michigan  and  will  stay  there  next  year  for  a 
neuronuiscular/EMG  fellowhip.  He  would 
love  to  hear  from  long-lost  friends  at  (313) 
741-1560;  e-mail  bkir@uniich.edu. 

Valerie  Senft  and  her  husband.  Barry 
Friedman  '85,  announce  the  birth  ot 
Cameron  Gates  Fnedman  on  Nov.  22.  They 
recently  moved  from  Los  Angeles  to  Cape 
Cod  and  can  be  reached  at  (508)  540-4869. 
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PIYUSH     ROBERT    "BOBBY"    JINDAL    '92 


Health-care  prodigy 

When  Bobby  Jindal  '92  was  named  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Hospitals  for  the  state  of 
Louisiana  last  November,  the  twenty-four- 
year-old  added  yet  another  item  to  his  grow- 
ing list  of  Boy-Wonder  accomplishments. 
The  Rhodes  Scholar  and  member  of  USA 
Today's  All-USA  First  Academic  Team  turned 
down  both  Yale  and  Harvard's  medical  and 
law  programs  and  left  his  booming  career  at 
the  international  consulting  firm  of  McKin- 
sey  and  Company  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
head  up  a  troubled  agency  in  his  home  state. 

Louisiana's  health-care  system  is  in  seri- 
ous financial  straits  and  has  been  plagued  by 
allegations  of  mismanagement  for  the  past 
three  years.  The  problems  were  so  acute 
that  in  1992  fifty  FBI  counterintelligence 
agents  were  deployed  to  investigate  health- 
care fraud  in  the  state.  Early  last  year  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
demanded  a  Sl66-million  refund  of  illegally 
acquired  Medicaid  money. 

"We  need  to  restore  some  integrity  to  the 
system,"  says  Jindal. 

While  he  was  working  in  Washington, 
Jindal  published  an  article  on  health-care  re- 
form that  caught  the  eye  of  then-Covernor- 
elect  Mike  Foster.  Foster  invited  Jindal  to 
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Micah  AJtman  and  Kylie  Mills   yo  were 
married  in  August.  A  number  ot' Brown 
friends  attended.  Kylie  teaches  fifth  grade,  and 
Micah  will  complete  a  Ph.D.  in  political  sci- 
ence/economics at  Cal  Tech  this  summer. 
They  can  be  reached  at  1380  N.  Holliston 
Ave.,  Pasadena,  Calif  91 104;  (SiS)  791-5842: 
e-mail  micah@hss.caltech.edu. 

Hilary-  M.  Babcock  and  Andrew  J. 
White  were  m.irned  111  Dallas  on  October  14. 
The  matron  ot  honor  was  Andrea  Conti 
Lockenour.  The  bnde's  father  is  William  S. 
Babcock  '61,  and  her  brother  is  Michael 
S.  Babcock  '87.  After  a  wedding  tnp  to  Kuai, 
Hawaii,  the  couple  returned  to  2158  East  Dr., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63131;  (314)  994-0353.  Hilary- 
and  Andrew  received  their  M.D.s  from 
Uiuversir\'  of  Te.x.is  Southw-estern  Medical 


Louisiana  to  talk  and  offered  him  the  cabinet 
post  a  few  weeks  later.  "The  first  two  weeks 
went  by  in  a  blur,  but  nobody's  asking  about 
my  age  anymore,"  Jindal  says.  "People  are 
talking  about  my  plans.  They're  optimistic, 
and  they're  ready  for  some  changes." 

After  graduating  from  Brown  with  a 
double  concentration  in  biology  and  public 
policy,  Jindal  went  to  Oxford  and  studied 
with  the  famed  ethicist  Ronald  Dworkin.  "My 
work  there  was  mostly  theoretical,"  he  says. 
At  McKinsey,  Jindal  moved  quickly  up  the 
corporate  ladder,  turning  theory  into  practice 
as  a  consultant  for  some  of  the  world's 
largest  health-care  companies. 

Jindal  is  taking  a  50-percent  cut  in  pay 
to  serve  his  home  state.  "I  never  asked  the 
governor  about  the  money,"  he  says.  "The 
opportunity  to  come  home  and  make  his- 
toric changes  was  just  too  much  to  pass  up." 


School  m  Dallas.  Hilary-  is  a  resident  in  inter- 
nal medicine  at  Barnes  Hospital.  W.ishington 
University,  St.  Louis,  and  Andrew  is  a  resi- 
dent in  pediatncs  at  Childrens  Hospital,  Wash- 
ington LJniversity,  St.  Louis. 

Wendell  Clough  has  "'finally  got  out  o\ 
Rhode  Island  after  ten  years"  and  has  moved 
to  Bangor,  Maine.  He  was  the  traffic  manager 
at  WBRU-FM  and  worked  as  a  club  disc 
jockey  in  downtown  Providence.  "I  am  the 
morning  host  on  a  brand  new,  50.000-w-att 
alternative  station  named  97X.  I'm  close  to 
both  the  mountains  and  coastline,  and  I  get  to 
work  with  Tim  Schiavellin  '95  again."  All 
WBRU  alums  of  1986-95  are  urged  to  email 
97x@mint.nct  or  call  the  station  at  (207)  947- 
9100  for  a  hello. 

Evan  Shubin  is  business  development 
manager  tor  the  Interactive  Multimedia  Asso- 
ciation m  Annapolis,  Md.  He  is  taking  the 


final  class  for  his  M.F.A.  in  creative  wnting 
(poetry)  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park,  and  will  be  w-orkiiig  on  his  thesis  until 
the  spring  of  1997.  Evan  and  his  wife  Michele 
can  he  reached  at  (301)  770-3708;  shubin@ 
waiii.umd.edu. 

Kristin  Wells  is  tinishing  law  school  at 
C'olumbia  after  spending  r\vo  years  working  on 
.^fncan  foreign  pohcy  and  completing  a  mas- 
ter's in  international  pohtics  at  American 
University.  She  w-dl  be  working  for  White  & 
Case  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  would  love 
to  hear  from  friends  at  535  W.  iiith  St.  #42, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10025;  (212)  222-8132: 
wkSii26(a  lawmaiLlaw. columbia.edu.  Kristin 
wntes  that  Drita  Protopapa  Almeida  '91 
A.M.  and  her  husband,  Marco,  live  in  Hous- 
ton with  their  two  children,  Mateus  and 
Alyssa.  Marco  ow-ns  a  landscaping  business, 
and  Drita  recently  left  her  job  at  Baylor  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  to  pursue  a  master's  at  the 
Universit\-  of  Texas  School  of  Public  Health. 
Camille  Richardson  '89  is  working  as  an 
iiiteniation.il  trade  specialist  at  the  Otfice  of 
Environmental  Technologies  E.xports,  Inter- 
nationa! Trade  Administration,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  She  completed  a  master's 
in  international  economic  relations  at  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Advanced  International 
Studies  in  1993.  Camille  can  be  reached  via  e- 
mail  at  camille_richardson@ita.doc.gov. 


1990 


Lucia  Arteta  was  mamed  to  Bernardo  Perez 
(Babson  '88)  on  May  27.  Bernardo  is  Gloria 
Gallagher's  ('91)  cousin.  A  number  of 
Brown  triends  attended  the  ceremony.  Lucia 
IS  a  corporate  credit  manager  at  Citibank  in 
Quito.  Ecuador.  Paola  Tavridakis  visited  in 
December,  and  Lucia  e.xpects  to  see  a  lot  of 
Brown  fnends  in  July  when  Eduardo  Bala- 
rezo  mames  Daniela  Ribadeneira  (George- 
town '93).  Lucia's  address  is  Gonnessiat  #155 
y  G.  Suarez,  Quito,  Ecuador;  (5932)  507-405. 

Dwight  Carlson  and  wife  Vicky 
announce  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Jade 
Huang  Carlson,  on  Oct.  22.  Friends  can  con- 
tact them  at  8004  Hana  Rd..  Edison,  NJ. 
08817:  (908)  777-1679. 

Marshall  Jensen  has  transferred  from 
New  York  City  to  the  San  Francisco  otfice  of 
Sheamian  &  Sterhng,  an  international  law-  fimi 
for  which  he  practices  mergers,  acquisitions, 
and  venture-capital  law-.  He  can  be  reached  at 
(415)  616-1169  (w)  or  (415)  386-9184  (h). 

John  Polasko  would  love  to  hear  from 
four  old  tnends:  Michael  Dearing,  Lisa 
Benevidez.  Margaret  Alrutz.  and  Andrew. 
"We  haven't  talked  in  about  five  years.  We 
were  hallmates  our  freshman  year."  John  can 
be  e-mailed  atjpolasko@umd5.umd.edu. 


I^^I    5th  Reunion 

Celebrate  with  us.  May  24-27.  The  5th  reunion 
wouldn't  be  the  same  without  vou.  Return 
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your  registration  fonns  as  soon  as  you  receive 
them. 

Paul  Cobbe  wntes  that  dunng  the  De- 
cember hohdays  Brad  Galinson  and  Shan- 
non Hogan  '92  were  mamed  m  New  Bntain. 
Conn.,  m  the  company  of  many  alumni.  Brad 
and  Shannon  would  love  to  hear  from  tnends 
at  concordgrn@aol.com. 

Scott  Gordon,  Los  Angeles,  finished  his 
four-year  scholarship  at  the  University  ot 
Miami  School  of  Medicine  and  is  continuing 
his  studies  at  UCLA  as  an  internal  medicine 
resident.  He  recently  returned  from  studying 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  he  ran  into 
Mark  Scandera  at  the  Museo  i/c/  Jtiiiioii.  In 
other  travels,  he  met  up  with  David  Andrew 
Wright  '92,  who  is  studying  for  the  bar  in 
Denver.  Scott  can  be  contacted  at  sgnioneyfS 
ucla.edu. 

Dennis  Molnar  marned  Beth  Mayland 
"92  111  Upper  Saddle  River,  N.J.,  on  June  23. 
Adam  Kulick  was  a  groomsman,  and  Kyra 
Blatt  and  Sylvie  Mortimer  '92  were  bndes- 
maids.  Several  other  Brown  alumni  were  in 
attendance.  After  a  honeymoon  in  the  Carib- 
bean, Beth  IS  finishing  her  fourth  year  of 
medical  school  at  UMDNJ  in  Newark,  and 
Dennis  is  working  for  the  health-care  man- 
agement consulting  firm  of  Bogart  Delafield 
Ferrier  in  Morristown,  N.J.  In  June  they  will 
relocate  to  Philadelphia,  where  Beth  will 
begin  her  residency  and  Dennis  will  begin  an 
M.B.A.  at  the  Wharton  School.  Beth  can 
be  reached  at  niaylandfg'umndnj.edu.  and 
Dennis  can  be  reached  at  dmolnar(a!bdf  com. 
Dennis  adds  that  Adam  is  stiU  working  at 
Citibank  in  New  York  City,  Kyra  began  her 
internship  at  Lenox  Hill  Hospital  in  New 
York  City  in  June,  and  Sylvie  vn\i  finish  a  two- 
year  stint  in  the  Peace  Corps  in  Mali,  West 
Africa,  this  spring. 

Debbie  Nabi  is  in  her  first  year  at  Kel- 
logg in  Evanston,  111.  She  can  be  reached  at 
nabi@nwu.edu  or  (70S)332-9S5S. 

Justin  Nesci  and  Nicole  Morrison  '93 
were  married  on  Nov.  4  in  New  York  Cit\'. 
Members  of  the  wedding  part\'  included  Bob 
Savage  '90,  Joe  Strathman,  Annie  Dovvnes, 
Sara  Leppo  '90,  and  Lori  Chajet  '93.  Justin 
and  Nikki  live  at  1 1 10  Beacon  St.,  Brookline, 
Mass.  02146. 

Christine  Shin  '92  M  A.T.  and  Cliflord 
Yin  were  married  on  July  i  in  Honolulu  after 
a  seven-year  courtship,  which  ended  with  a 
romantic  sunset  proposal  on  Kahala  Beach.  Jodi 
Shin  '93  was  maid  of  honor,  and  Suzanne 
Yin  '85,  Kelley  Katzner,  Kyle  Schaffer, 
and  Peter  Lees  were  members  of  the  wedding 
party.  Keylan  Qazzaz  '92  M.A.T.  joined 
the  week-long  party  on  the  beach.  Chris  is 
a  teacher  at  Lick-Wilmerding  High  School  in 
San  Francisco,  and  can  be  reached  at  cyin@ 
hck.pvt.k12.ca.us;  and  ClitTis  an  attorney  at 
Orrick,  Hernngton,  and  SuttclitYe  in  the  ciry. 

Tim  Snyder  married  Milada  Vachodova 
at  Spnngfield  Fnends  Meeting  House  in  Clin- 
ton County,  Ohio,  on  Sept.  10,  1994.  Aaron 
Belkin   88,  Gareth  Cook,  Rich  Duke  92, 
Danny  Gubits,  Abram  Klein  '8S.  .md  Nancy 


Tewksbury  served  as  groomsmen.  After  a 
year  of  research  in  Warsaw  and  another  m 
Paris,  Tim  completed  his  doctorate  in  modern 
history  from  Oxford  last  November.  He  has 
joined  Milada  in  Boston,  where  both  have 
appointments  at  Harvard  for  the  academic 
year.  They  will  move  to  Vienna  in  July  1996, 
and  then  to  Prague  in  January  1997.  Tim's  e- 
mail  address  in  tsnyder@fas.harvard.edu. 

Stephanie  Waecker  was  one  of  four 
third-year  osteopathic  medical  students  at 
Philadelphia  College  of  Osteopathic  Medicine 
to  be  named  undergraduate  fellows  in  the 
college's  osteopathic  manipulative  medicine 
fellowship  progi'am. 


travel  in  Kenya,  link  educational  and  environ- 
mental travel  directly  to  local  community  de- 
velopment efforts,  and  promote  cross-cultural 
exchange  between  Kenyans  and  Americans. 


1992 


Julian  Chan  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Law  School,  passsed  the  Mas- 
sachusetts bar  exam,  and  is  working  as  the 
general  counsel  for  Peritus  Software  Services 
Inc.  in  BiUerica,  Mass.  He  hves  in  Boston's 
Back  Bay,  and  fnends  can  reach  him  at  work 
at  (508)  670-2500,  ext.  596;  or  e-mail 
jchan@pentus.com. 

John  Howard  Crouch  has  joined  his 
father,  Richard  Crouch,  m  his  law  practice, 
which  has  been  named  Crouch  &  Crouch. 
John's  uncle,  Thomas  Crouch,  is  of  counsel, 
continuing  a  four-generation  tradition  at  the 
Arlington,  Va.,  firm.  John  practices  family 
law  and  plans  to  start  practicing  mediation, 
wills,  and  estates. 

Kara  Kee  and  David  Borah  plan  to  wed 
next  fall.  Kara  is  an  associate  market  manager 
for  Lifeline  Systems  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
David  is  in  his  last  semester  at  Cornell's  John- 
son School  of  Management.  The  couple  can 
be  reached  at  38  Pemberton  St.,  Canibndge, 
Mass.  02140. 

L.ist  July  Justine  Stamen  became  a  co- 
director  of  Sunimerbndge  at  Riverdale,  an 
educational  ennchment  program  for  Bronx, 
N.Y.,  pubhc  school  students.  She  loves  her  new 
job  and  enjoyed  seeing  several  Brown  alumni 
at  the  Summerbndge  National  Conference 
in  San  Francisco  in  October.  Ted  Preston 
directs  Summerbndge  Cincinnati,  and  Eliza- 
beth Burr  IS  alumni  director  at  Sunimer- 
bndge San  Francisco.  Ben  Caplan  and  Heide 
Kaldenbach-Montemayo  '86  are  at  Sum- 
merbndge Denver,  Justine  is  looking  forward 
to  attending  her  stepbrother  Mark  JafTe's 
graduation  in  May.  Justine,  Eric  Home,  Beth 
Kennedy.  Michele  Walsh  '91,  and  Bobby 
Foye  met  up  m  Bath,  Me.,  for  a  great  dinner 
last  July.  Enc  is  teaching  at  The  Lighthouse,  a 
progressive  public  school  on  Cape  Cod. 


1993 


1994 


Karen  Levy  is  codirector  of  Tawasal  Insti- 
tute, Educational  Ecotourism  in  East  Africa, 
with  offices  in  Laniu,  Kenya,  and  Great  Neck, 
N.Y.  The  institute's  mission  is  to  encourage 
culturally  and  environmentally  conscious 


Melissa  Blanco  Borelli  is  pursuing  a  master's 
degree  in  communication  management  at 
use's  Annenberg  School.  She  has  an  intern- 
ship with  a  music  supervision  company  that 
produces  soundtracks  for  major  motion  pic- 
tures. Mehssa  would  also  like  to  go  to  cook- 
ing school  to  become  a  pastiy  chef.  "Those  of 
you  that  remember  Jeannine  Lewis,  Wendy 
Jehlen,  and  my  cookie  parties  know  what  1 
am  talking  about."  Melissa  wntes  that  Sandra 
Forero  is  finishing  her  master's  degree  in 
international  studies  in  San  Diego,  and  Peter 
Welch  is  in  Boston  working  for  M.LT.  Rosa 
Perez  '95  is  teaching  in  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Brienin  Bryant  is  in  New  York  City. 
Melissa  occasionally  sees  Brown  people  in  Los 
Angeles,  including  Suzy  Lieberman  '95. 
She  can  be  reached  at  blancobo@scfusc.edu. 

Jessica  Koslow  wntes  to  let  fellow  alumni 
know  that  they  have  a  friend  at  McCall's.  "We 
are  looking  for  first-person  human  interest 
stories.  If  you  know  someone  who  went 
through  something  unusual  or  extraordinary, 
let  us  know  about  their  experience." 

Melisa  W.  Lai  wntes  that  Karen  Amy 
Foster  announced  her  engagement  to  Ben- 
jamin De  Foy  (Canibndge  University  '94)  last 
Thanksgiving.  Both  are  doctoral  candidates 
at  Cambridge.  Karen  is  in  England  on  a 
National  Science  Foundation  grant  studying 
molecular  biology  with  a  focus  on  ovarian 
cancer  research,  and  Ben  is  working  toward 
his  Ph.D.  in  engineenng.  Friends  wish  the 
couple  all  the  best,  and  the  310  Young  O.  #2 
family  says,  "Please  don't  get  married  on  or 
right  before  Mel's  boards  in  June  1997." 

Joey  Perez  and  Jason  Targoflf  attended 
the  25tli  birthday  party  of  Nura  Osman 
with  Gabe  Meister,  Cristina  Riegos,  Chip 
McGee,  and  In  Sun  Geoum.  Joey  is  a  sec- 
ond-year medical  student  at  Cornell,  and  Jason 
IS  a  high-school  physics  teacher  in  Providence. 

Ben  Politzer  is  in  his  second  year  of 
teaching  sixth  grade  in  Seatde.  This  month  he 
will  travel  with  eighteen  students  for  three 
weeks  to  South  Afnca.  Last  summer  Ben  saw- 
Sylvan  Waller,  Suzanne  MacKechnie, 
Josh  Klahr,  JefTKvaal.  Ben  Taylor,  Jane 
Chang,  Marianne  Pillsbury.  Pricilla  Tuan, 
and  Sarah  Kern 

Heather  Seal  wntes  that  several  Bruno- 
mans  from  the  class  of  '94  have  been  meeting 
as  A.A.B.B.  (the  Associated  Alumni  Benefit 
Board).  Alison  Stark  founded  the  group  to 
raise  money  for  C:,inip  Homeward  Bound, 
a  summer  cimp  tor  homeless  children  run  by 
the  Coahtion  for  the  Homeless.  "Debra  Bard 
got  me  involved,  and  Kelsey  Lowitz  and 
Kumiko  Mitarai  are  also  on  the  committee. 
Anyone  interested  in  helping  out  can  call  Ali- 
son at  (212)  741-2757,  or  nie  at  (212)  696-9354, 
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e-niail:  seal  is(«'.iol. com.  In  October  I  ran  into 
Tasha  Adams  and  Kim  Miller  '95  at  the 
Philadelphia  Women's  Rugby  Tournament 
Pumpkinfest.  Tasha  is  hvang  in  Philly.  and  Kim 
IS  playing  for  Boston  Women's.  Kim  Robson 
'95  and  I  have  been  playing  for  the  Gotham 
City  Women's  Rugby  club,  and  plan  to  make 
it  to  a  tournament  in  New  Orleans  over  Mardi 
Gras.  Lee  Silverman  '94.  '95  M.S.  and  Eric 
Wheatley  '94  also  plan  to  be  there."  Heather 
adds  that  Alison  Days  '94  is  in  her  first  year 
of  Yale  Medical  School,  and  Stephen  Juris  '94 
IS  in  his  first  year  at  Yale  Law. 


1995 


Peter  Bartle  giaduated  from  the  U.S.  Manne 
Corps'  Officer  Candidate  School  in  Quan- 
tico,  Va.,  and  has  been  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant.  He  reports  to  the  Basic  School  in 
Quantico  for  advanced  training. 

Jennifer  Sonnenblick  and  Jason  Skol- 
nick  were  married  last  |uiie  1 7.  Lisa  Lapson 
was  a  bndesmaid,  and  David  Roman  was  a 
groomsman.  They  spent  their  honeymoon 
in  Paris  and  on  safan  in  Kenya  and  Tanzania. 
Jennifer  is  attending  Tufts  Medical  School, 
and  Jason  is  a  stockbroker  for  Dean  Witter. 
They  can  be  reached  at  98  Appleton  St.  #3, 
Boston  021 16;  (617)  859-8525  (h),  and  (800) 
326-5951  (w). 


1996 


Cameron  M.  Martin  completed  his  year  in 
Nicaragua  .iiid  is  now  at  the  Whitney  Museum 
of  American  Art  in  the  independent  study 
program,  a  two-semester  course.  He  is  living 
in  New  York  City. 


GS 


Dean  P.  Updike  '64  Ph.D.  retired  at  the 
end  of  the  1 994-9  S  academic  year  as  professor 
of  mechanical  engineering  and  mechanics  at 
Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  after 
thirty  years.  He  is  the  author  or  coauthor  of 
more  than  fifty  articles  on  apphed  mechanics 
ot  matenals,  most  recently  on  the  strength  ot 
pressure  vessels.  Dean  plans  to  do  part-time 
industrial  consulting  work  and  play  a  more 
active  role  in  the  preaching  work  ol  Jehovah's 
Witnesses.  He  and  his  wife,  Edna,  live  in 
Bethlehem  Township  and  have  three  children. 

Michael  R.  HoSrnann  '74  Ph.D.  has 
been  named  the  James  Irvine  Professor  of 
Environmental  Chenustry  at  the  Cahforma 
Institute  of  Technology.  He  is  the  recipient 
of  the  Alexander  von  Humboldt  Pnze  for  his 
research. 

Kenneth  E.  Swab  '75  A.M.  recently 
cofounded  a  legislative  consulting  finn,  Kin- 
zler  &  Swab,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  after  six- 
teen years  with  the  Democratic  staff' of  the 
House  Banking  Committee.  The  firm  special- 
izes in  banking  legislation.  Ken  published 


articles  on  money  laundenng,  electronic  fund 
cards,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  last  year. 

William  H.  Courtney  '80  Ph.D.  arrived 
in  Tbilisi  111  October  as  the  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Georgia,  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  From 
1992  to  1995  he  was  ambassador  to  Kazakh- 
stan, and  for  the  preceding  four  year:*  he  served 
as  deputy  head  and  then  head  of  several  U.S. 
delegations  to  the  nuclear  arms  negotiations 
with  the  fomier  Soviet  Union  held  in  Geneva, 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Moscow. 

Joel  Scheraga  'Si  Ph.D.  (see  '76). 

Ronald  R.  Angarella  '83  Sc.M.,  Bow, 
N.H.,  has  been  appointed  president  of  Chubb 
Secunties  Corp.,  Chubb  LifeAmerica's  affili- 
ate in  Concord,  N.H.  He  joined  Chubb  Life 
in  1986  and  most  recently  was  senior  vice 
president  of  strategic  development. 

John  Stasko    85  Sc.M.,  '89  Ph.D.  mar- 
ried Christine  Rich  on  Oct.  7  in  Atlanta. 
Kevin  Brophy  '86  Sc.M.  was  best  man.  John 
received  tenure  and  is  an  associate  professor 
in  the  College  of  Computing  at  Georgia  Tech; 
Christine  is  a  project  manager  with  Wachovia 
Bank.  John's  e-mail  address  is  stasko{gcc. 
gatech.edu.  They  can  be  reached  at  466  Mill- 


edge  Gate  Ter..  Marietta,  Ga.  30067. 

Keylan  Qazzaz  '92  M.A.T.  (see  Chris- 
tine Shin  '91). 

Christine  Shin  '92  MAT.  (see  '91). 

Richard  D.  Zimmerman  '93  Sc.M.  has 
re]oined  the  Providence-based  law  firm  of 
Licht  &  Semonoft' after  a  one-year  educational 
sabbatical.  He  wiU  head  the  firm's  newly 
fomied  patent,  trademark,  and  copyright 
group.  Richard,  who  received  his  undergrad- 
uate degree  from  Harvard  in  1974  and  his  law 
degree  from  UC-Berkeley  in  1978,  practices 
as  a  patent  attorney  before  the  U.S.  Patent 
and  Trademark  Office.  His  master's  degree  is 
in  molecular  biology. 
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Stephanie  S.  Spangler  '76  M.D.  (see  '73). 

Barbara  A.  Hall   85  M.D.  (see  Chi- 
Ming  Chow  '87). 

Felice  Miller  Soifer   89  M.D.  (see  '85). 

Todd  Soifer   89  M.D.  (see  Felice 
Miller  Soifer   85). 

Grace  Kooper  '91  M.D.  (see  '82). 


Obi 


Gladys  Jordan  Almond  '21,  Norwalk, 
Conn.;  tXt.  18.  Survivors  include  a  daughter, 
Ellen  Almond  Stuart  '59,  1828  Whisder 
Ct.,  Kaiiiloops  V2E  1Y7,  Canada. 

Ruth  Vinton  Chalmers  "24,  Rockland, 
Me.;  Sept.  18.  She  was  a  research  assistant  for 
twenty  years  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  In 
1962  she  was  inducted  into  Sigma  Xi  in 
recognition  of  her  research  on  photosynthesis. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Amencan  Asso- 
ciation of  UniversiDi'  Women  and  bred  Blue 
Persian  cats.  Among  her  sun'ivors  are  three 
children,  including  Margaret  Chalmers 
Venegas  '59;  and  eight  grandchildren,  includ- 
ing Dina  Schwarz  Wenger  '75. 

Lancess  McKnight  '25.  Philadelphia;  March 
9,  1995.  He  received  his  bachelor's  degree 
and  medical  degree  from  Howard  University. 
A  general  practitioner  with  an  otf  ice  in 
Media,  Pa.,  he  was  coroner's  physician  for  the 
County  of  Delaware.  He  was  school  physi- 
cian for  Cheyney  State  Teachers  College  (now 
Cheyney  State  College)  for  many  years.  He  is 
survived  by  a  daughter,  Betty  Minton,  26 
Greenmeadow  Ln.,  Huntington,  N.Y.  II743- 

Caroline  Griffith  Hawes  '26,  Groveland, 
Calif;  Jan.  28.  1994.  She  is  sur\'ived  by  her 
daughter-in-law,  Suzanne  Roberts  Hawes 

'57,  4223  Eden,  New  Orleans,  70125. 

Gwendolyn  Davis  Sanborn  '27,  Hebron, 
N.H.;  June  13.  In  1928  she  and  her  husband 
built  the  Sleepy  HoUow  Cottages  and  Jour- 
ney's End  Cottages  on  Newfound  Lake  and 


owned  and  operated  them  for  thirty-one  years. 
In  1957  they  built  the  Newfound  Lake  Manna, 
which  operated  until  retinng  in  1969.  Mrs. 
Sanborn  also  owned  the  Hebron  Yam  Shop 
for  more  than  thirty-eight  years.  Survivors  in- 
clude a  daugher.  Janice  Chase  of  Laconia,  N.H. 

Edwin  Lamar  Howell  '28,  East  Providence, 
R.L;  June  8.  Except  for  the  years  during 
World  War  II  when  he  ser\'ed  in  the  U.S. 
Navy,  he  lived  in  Rhode  Island  all  his  hfe  and 
w,is  vice  president  of  Kile  dv'  Morgan  Co.,  a 
wholesale  lumber  business.  He  was  active  in 
communir\-  affairs  and  was  class  president  at 
the  time  ot  his  50th  reunion.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Dorothy,  East  Bay  Manor,  1440 
Wampanoag  Tr.,  East  Providence  02915;  and 
two  children. 

Harold  Holman  O'Neil  '28,  Cranbury, 
N  J.;  July  27.  A  lifelong  resident  of  Cranbury, 
he  owned  and  operated  Harold's,  a  candy 
store  his  father  started  in  the  early  1900s.  He 
took  over  the  store  in  the  1950s  and  remained 
active  until  several  years  ago.  Survivors 
include  a  niece  and  two  nephews. 

Stephen  Irvin  Dolbey  '29,  The  Woodlands, 
Tex.;  March  21,  1991.  He  had  worked  for 
Atlantic  Refining  Co.  in  Providence. 

Robert  Dennis  Wholey  '30,  Cranston,  R.L; 
Sept.  29.  He  was  a  contract  negotiator  for  the 
federal  government  and  a  U.S.  Army  veteran 
of  World  War  II.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Gladys,  10  River  St.,  Cranston  02905;  and  a 
daughter. 
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Daniel  Perry  Dryden  '33,  Feura  Bush,  NY.; 
April  24,  1994. 

William  J.  Gilbane  '33, 
Barrington,  R.I.;Jan.  7. 
He  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Gilbane  Build- 
ing Co.,  founded  by 
his  grandfadier  in  1873. 
With  his  late  brother 
Thomas  F.  Gilbane  '33, 
William  Gilbane  brought 
the  company  to  national 
prominence,  constructing  the  National  Air 
and  Space  Museum  and  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial  in  Washington,  D.C.;  O'Hare  hiter- 
nationa!  Airport  in  Chicago;  the  Hancock 
Tower  and  the  Prudential  Center  in  Boston; 
and  the  19S0  winter  Olympic  facilities  in 
Lake  Placid,  N.Y.  At  Brown,  the  Gilbane 
Building  Co.  constructed  the  George  Meehan 
Auditorium,  the  Bio-Medical  Research  Ou- 
ter, the  Geological  Sciences  and  Chemistry 
Building,  the  Watson  Center  for  hifomiation 
Technology,  Andrews  Hall,  the  Wriston  and 
West  (now  Keeney)  quadrangles,  and  the 
Thayer  donnitory.  A  star  athlete,  Gilbane  was 
university  heavyweight  boxing  champion, 
intercollegiate  wrestling  champion,  a  member 
of  the  baseball  team,  and  captain  of  the  1932 
football  team.  He  remained  a  generous  sup- 
porter of  Brown  athletics  throughout  his  life. 
In  1982  he  established  the  Thomas  and 
William  Gilbane  Foundation  Scholarship  to 
finance  the  education  of  outstanding  student- 
athletes  at  Brown.  In  1992  he  established  the 
Gilbane  Presidential  Fellowship,  which  allows 
a  retired  scholar  or  individual  from  the  world 
of  business,  law,  or  the  arts  to  become  a  visi- 
tor and  lecturer  on  campus.  He  was  a  trustee 
emeritus.  Gilbane  received  an  honorary  mas- 
ter of  arts  in  1958  and  was  grand  marshal  of 
the  1983  Commencement  procession.  He  was 
the  recipient  of  a  Silver  Anniversary  All- 
America  Award  from  Sports  lllustmtcd,  which 
recognized  fomier  football  players  who  made 
significant  contributions  to  their  communi- 
ties. He  was  director  of  the  Narragansett 
Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  Amenca;  the  Provi- 
dence CouncU  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus; 
the  Roger  Williams  General  Hospital  board 
of  governors;  the  Rhode  Island  Heritage  Hall 
of  Fame;  and  the  Providence  Boys  Club.  He 
received  the  Boy  Scouts  Distinguished  Eagle 
Award,  the  Rhode  Island  Big  Brother  of  the 
Year  Award  in  1957,  the  John  E.  Fogerty 
Foundation's  Humanitarian  Award,  the 
National  Jewish  Hospital  and  Research  Center 
Award,  the  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  Award  for 
volunteer  leadership  from  the  United  Way, 
an  honorary  degree  from  Johnson  and  Wales 
University,  and  a  1987  Brotherhood  Award 
from  the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews,  a  group  whose  local  chapter  he 
helped  found  in  1952.  Sur\'ivors  include  his 
son,  William  Gilbane  Jr.  '70;  five  daugh- 
ters, including  Jane  Gilbane  Petzold   86; 
nephews  Paul  Choquette  Jr.  Vio,  Thomas 
F.  Gilbane  Jr.  "69,  and  Robert  V.  Gilbane 


'71;  son-in-law  Richard  F.  Carolan  '58; 
niece  Denise  Choquette    .SS;  and  twenry- 
two  grandchildren,  including  Cathy  Carolan 
Daniel  '84,Janie  Petzold  "86.  David  Gary 
'87,  Richie  Carolan  '90,  Sarah  Mahoney 
'93,  and  William  J.  Gilbane  III  '99. 

Thurston  Mason  Phetteplace  '33,  Port- 
land, Oreg.;  Oct.  31.  After  completing  gradu- 
ate work  in  geology  at  the  University  of 
Washington  m  1953,  he  worked  in  Alaska, 
Colorado,  and  Arizona  as  a  mining  geologist 
and  minerals  examiner  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Anne,  3059  Hoskinini  Cir.,  Prescott, 
Ariz.  86301;  and  a  son. 

Bradford  Cainpbell  Read  '33.  Manchester, 
N.H.;  Sept.  4.  He  was  a  retired  field  director 
for  the  American  National  Red  Cross.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife.  Pauline  Chartier 
Bergevin  '47,  300  North  River  Rd.,  Ste.  205, 
Manchester  03104. 

Fred  William  Chillingworth  '36,  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah;  Aug.  18,  1989.  He  is  survived  by 
his  son.  Geoff",  1255  E.  3770  South.  Salt  Lake 
City  84106. 

Alfred  Jones  Owens  '36,  Cranston,  R.I.; 
Nov.  19.  He  was  co-owner  of  the  fonner 
Henry  Owens  &  Co.  for  twenty-one  years 
before  retiring  in  1965.  He  was  a  choir  mem- 
ber, treasurer  for  twenty  years,  senior  warden, 
and  histonan  of  St.  David's-on-the-Hill  Epis- 
copal Church.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  YMCA  for  ten  years  and 
was  named  its  Man  of  the  Year  in  1974.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  wife,  EUzabeth,  30  Meredith 
Dr.,  Cranston  02920;  and  two  children. 

Donald  Stuart  Sherman  '36,  Worcester, 
Mass.;  Aug.  4.  He  worked  for  the  fonner 
Cieneral  Building  Products  Co.,  Worcester, 
for  thirty  years  before  retiring  as  president  m 
1985.  He  was  a  sergeant  in  the  U.S.  Army  Air 
Forces  during  World  War  II  and  served  in 
the  Eighth  Air  Force,  733  Bomb  Squadron,  in 
the  European  Theater.  He  is  survived  by  two 
sons:  Donald,  of  Reno,  Nev.;  and  WaiTen, 
of  Incline  Village,  Nev. 

Althea  Teren  Barnuin  '39.  Lmcolnville, 
Me.;  Oct.  17.  While  living  in  Hyde  Park, 
N.Y.,  she  was  active  in  the  Dutchess  County 
Council  of  Girl  Scouts  and  civic  and  school 
committees.  She  spent  several  years  as  a 
member  of  Vassar  Brothers  Hospital  Auxiliary 
in  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  In  1977  she  moved 
to  Lincolnville,  where  she  was  a  deacon  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Camden, 
Me.,  and  a  member  of  the  Lincolnville 
Improvement  Association.  Survivors  include  a 
daughter  and  a  son,  Ray  F.  Barnum  III  '65, 
P.t).  Box  264,  Hyde  P.irk,  N.Y.  12538. 

Edgar  Ray  Perkins  Jr.  '40,  Brackenridge, 


Pa.;  Aug.  7.  He  worked  in  the  sales  depart- 
ment at  Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Corp.. 
Brackenndge,  before  retinng  in  1970.  He  was 
an  elder  and  deacon  of  Central  Presbytenan 
Church.  Tarentum,  Pa.  He  was  a  U.S.  Army 
veteran  of  World  War  II,  serving  in  the 
European  Theater  with  the  29th  Infantry 
Division.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Margaret, 
932  Freeport  Rd.,  Brackenridge  15014;  and 
two  daughters. 

Peter  Van  Boekel  Thorpe  '41,  Sarasota. 
Fla.;  Sept.  2.  A  graduate  of  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business,  he  changed  careers  and 
entered  the  University  of  Maryland  for  pre- 
medical  studies  and  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versiry  of  Maryland  Medical  School  in  1955, 
the  oldest  member  of  his  class.  He  opened  a 
family  practice  m  EUicott  City,  Md.,  in  1956 
and  for  twenty-five  years  served  on  the  staff 
of  St.  Agnes  Hospital  in  Baltimore.  He  was 
twice  president  of  the  Howard  Counry  Medi- 
cal Society.  He  served  on  the  vestry  and  as  a 
senior  warden  of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church. 
EUicott  City,  before  retiring  to  Florida  in 
1980.  Dunng  World  War  II  he  was  a  U.S. 
Navy  communications  otTicer  in  New  Guinea 
and  the  Philippines.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Marian,  7121  Fairway  Bend  Cir.,  Sara- 
sota 34243;  a  son;  a  daughter;  and  three  step- 
daughters. 

Howard  Calvin  Renfree  '42,  Acushnet, 
Mass.;  March  11,  1995.  He  was  a  retired  engi- 
neer with  Davol  Inc.,  Cranston,  R.I.  He  was 
a  lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  during 
Worid  War  II.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Dorothy,  1385  Main  St..  Acushnet  02743; 
and  a  brother.  Edward  W.  Renfree  '39. 

Martin  Hallock  Styles  '45,  Fullerton, 
Cahf ;  Aug.  27.  He  was  West  Coast  district 
sales  manager  for  the  plastics  division  of  Allied 
Chemical  Corp.  in  Lynwood.  Calif  He  was  a 
lieutenant  (jg)  m  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
during  World  War  II.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Elizabeth.  1266  Sheppard  Dr..  Fulleiton 
92631;  and  a  son,  Craig  H.  Styles  '71. 

Theodore  Demarest  Walser  Jr.  '4  s,  Fresno, 
Cahf;  June  i.  He  worked  for  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Washington,  D.C. 
He  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Anny  Corps 
of  Engineers  during  World  War  II. 

Mary  Morris  Smith  Carr  '47.  Fairfax,  Va.; 
|uly  1},.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband.  J. 
Patrick  Carr  Jr.  '47,  1092  s  Alta  Vista  Ct., 
Fairfax  22030;  and  three  children. 

Robert  Irving  '47,  Sun  Valley,  Cahf  He 
was  a  senior  staff  engineer  at  Hughes  Aircraft 
Co..  Canoga  Park,  Cahf.  and  later  a  chief  sci- 
entist with  Manne  Research  m  Sun  Valley. 
He  served  with  the  U.S.  Manne  Corps  dunng 
World  War  II  and  was  a  retired  lieutenant 
commander  with  the  U.S.  Navy.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife.  Barbara,  9234  Cayuga  Ave.. 
Sun  Valley  91352. 
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W.  Kenneth  Taylor  '47,  Essex  Junction,  Vt.; 
Sept.  12.  Before  his  retirement  he  was  co- 
owner  of  Carpenter  Supply  Co.  in  Colchester. 
Vt.  He  was  an  ensign  in  the  U.S.  Naval 
Reser\'e  dunng  World  War  II.  He  is  sur\'i\-ed 
by  his  wife.  Antoinette,  102  Cherokee  Ave., 
Essex  lunction  054S2:  and  three  children. 

Henry  Maxwell  Hacker  '49,  Brookline, 
Mass.;  Nov.  8,  of  cancer.  After  receiving  a 
master's  in  education  from  Boston  University 
in  1951,  he  opened  a  tutoring  practice.  In 
1954  he  cofounded  Camp  Cedar,  a  summer 
camp  for  boys  m  Casco,  Maine,  which  he 
operated  until  his  death.  He  served  m  the 
U.S.  Amiy  Medical  Corps  dunng  World  War 
II.  He  is  survived  by  two  brothers:  William 
Hacker  of  Wilton.  Conn.,  and  Jerome  Casper 
of  Newton,  Mass.;  and  a  nephew.  Jeffrey 
Hacker   Si 

H.  Edward  Sullivan  '51,  Sarasota,  Fla.;  Jan. 
}  I,  iy9S.  He  was  assistant  product  manager 
for  the  Nestle  Company  Inc..  White  Plains, 
N.Y.,  and  then  senior  product  manager  for 
American  Home  Products  Corp.,  New  York 
City.  He  was  a  U.S.  Navy  veteran  of  World 
War  II  and  participated  in  the  hberation  of 
the  Philippines  and  the  occupation  of  Japan. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ariine,  3986 
Whilshire  Cir.  E.,  Sarasota  34238. 

Kenneth  Nelson  Fleck  '52,  Providence;  Dec. 
7.  He  taught  French  and  English  at  Mount 
Pleasant  High  School,  Providence,  for  twenty- 
two  years,  retinng  in  1983.  He  was  a  U.S. 
Army  veteran  of  World  War  II.  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Survivors  include  a  brother.  Robert, 
and  sister-in-law.  Patricia  Payne  Fleck  '48. 
1 1734  Indian  Ridge  Rd.,  Reston.  Va.  22091. 

John  Joseph  Pietro  Jr.  's2.  Pompano 
Beach.  Fla.;  Nov.  16,  after  sutfenng  a  heart 
attack  at  home.  He  founded  Mid-State  Insur- 
ance Agency,  Worcester.  Mass..  in  1952  and 
owned  and  operated  the  business  as  president 
and  treasurer  until  retiring  in  1992.  He  also 
worked  for  the  Travelers  Insurance  Co.  A 
graduate  of  Worcester  Academy,  he  was  head 
football  coach  there  for  fourteen  years  until 
1967.  At  Brown  he  was  co-captain  of  the 
195 1  football  team  and  was  All-Eastern.  All- 
New  England,  All-Ivy,  and  honorable  men- 
tion AU-American.  After  graduation  he 
played  professional  football  for  a  single  season 
with  the  Cleveland  Browns.  Mr.  Pietro  was  a 
U.S.  Army  Air  Corps  veteran  of  World  War 
II  and  served  in  the  Asian-Pacific  Theater.  He 
was  a  past  president  of  the  Independent  Insur- 
ance Agents  of  Worcester  and  a  foniier  board 
director  of  the  Independent  Mutual  Agents 
of  New  England.  He  was  a  past  president  of 
the  Worcester  County  Brown  Club.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  wife,  Alice,  3  Allain  Way. 
South  Dennis.  Mass.  02660;  four  children; 
and  a  brother.  William  '56. 

Margery  Freeman  Kahn  '54.  Beverly  Hills, 
C'alit.;  Feb.  6.  199s.  She  is  survived  by  her 


husband.  Donald.  1710  Tropical  Ave..  Beverly 
Hills  90210. 

William  Walter  Mauran  '56.  Goliad.  Tex.; 
Nov.  25.  He  worked  for  Arnica  Insurance 
and  Fleet  National  Bank,  and  later  was  a  stock- 
broker for  Tucker  Anthony  and  R.L.  Day.  all 
in  Providence.  A  former  vice  president  of 
the  Providence  Steamboat  Co..  he  played  an 
active  role  in  the  development  of  the  Port 
of  Providence  in  the  1960s  and  was  chairman 
of  the  Providence  Organization  for  Redevel- 
opment of  Trade.  He  was  treasurer  of  the 
R.I.  Manne  Society,  vice  president  of  Planned 
Parenthood,  and  a  member  of  the  Greater 
Providence  Chamber  of  Coimnerce.  He  lived 
in  North  Kingstown,  R.I.,  before  moving  to 
Texas  nine  years  ago.  He  is  sun.'ived  by  a 
daughter  and  two  sons,  including  WiUiam  ot 
South  Kingstown,  R.I. 

Oren  Nelson  Bean  '59,  Guilford,  Conn.; 
Oct.  23.  He  retired  in  1988  as  warehouse 
manager  for  the  Bruning  Co.  in  Guilford.  He 
was  an  assistant  financial  secretary  of  the  First 
Congregation.il  C'hurch  of  Guilford  and  a 
volunteer  for  the  Amencan  Red  Cross  and 
Yale-New  Haven  Hospital.  He  was  a  U.S. 
Navy  veteran.  Sur\'iors  include  his  wife,  Mary- 
Louise,  44  Raymond  Rd.,  Guilford  064437;  a 
son;  two  daughters;  and  six  stepchildren. 

Jonathan  Arthur  Topham  '59,  West  Red- 
ding, (aiiui.:  Oct.  30.  After  coUege  he  served 
four  years  in  the  U.S.  Navy  as  a  heutenant 
aboard  the  U.S.S.  Bittern  as  the  ship's  engin- 
neering  officer.  He  began  his  banking  career 
in  1963  as  a  commercial  lending  officer  with 
the  United  California  Bank,  Los  Angeles, 
and  later  moved  east  to  begin  his  twenn,'-year 
association  with  Cirs'trusc,  retiring  in  1987 
,is  president  and  CEO  of  Cit%'trust  Bancorp 
Inc.  He  was  president  and  CEO  of  Delta 
Consultants  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a 
director  of  Bndgeport  Hospital  and  the 
Southern  Connecticut  Health  System,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Way  of  Eastern  Fairfield 
County,  director  of  United  Methodist  Homes 
of  Connecticut,  director  of  Goodwill  Indus- 
tries of  Western  Connecticut,  and  president 
of  the  Cfonnecticut  Yankee  Chapter  of  the 
Bank  Administration  Institute.  He  is  sur\'ived 
by  his  wife,  Constance,  87  Pocahontas  Rd.. 
West  Redding  06896. 

Shlonio  Breuer  '60  Sc.M..  '63  Ph.D.. 
Jerusalem;  May  1992,  of  cardiac  arrest.  He 
was  professor  of  mathematics  and  sciences  at 
Tel  Aviv  Umversit\-  in  Israel  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  is  sun.'ived  by  his  wife  and  three 
children,  all  living  m  Israel. 

The  Rev.  Clive  Ronald  Chilton   63.  He 

was  director  of  nutntion  for  the  Health  and 
Welfare  Council  of  Nassau  County,  Union- 
dale,  N.Y.  He  died  several  years  ago  and  is 
sur\-ived  by  his  wife,  Katherine. 

Mayo  Cabell  Jr.  '71  Ph.D..  W,ilth,im.  Mass.; 


Dec.  8,  1993.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Pamela  'Whiting  Cabell  '72  Ph.D.,  62 

Howard  St.,  Waltham  02154. 

Michael  Charles  Carter    -i,  San  Francisco; 
Jan.  2,  1994.  He  was  a  broker  with  Star 
Realt^■,  San  Francisco. 

Lynn  Beaman  Keys  '76,  Albion.  NJ.;  Oct. 
31.  in  an  automobile  accident.  She  was  an 
equal  employment  opportunity  officer  and 
community  aff'airs  director  for  TropWorld  in 
Atlantic  City,  NJ.,  since  19S6.  Previously  she 
had  been  a  substitute  teacher  at  Paulsboro 
High  School  and  a  civil  rights  investigator  for 
the  state  of  New  Jersey.  She  was  a  Big  Sister. 
Survivors  include  her  parents.  George  and 
Amy  Beaman,  128  West  Adams  St.,  Paulsboro, 
NJ.  08066. 

Karina  P.  Lago  '95,  Middletown,  Conn.; 
Nov.  6,  from  injunes  after  being  struck  by  a 
car  while  jogging  near  the  campus  of  the 
Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  Tufts 
University-,  Medford,  Mass.  She  was  a  first- 
year  student  at  the  Fletcher  School.  During 
the  fall  semester  of  her  junior  year  she  partici- 
pated in  the  Brown-in-Brazil  Program  at  the 
Catholic  University  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  She 
returned  to  Brazil  in  the  summer  between  her 
junior  and  senior  years  to  work  in  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  office  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
sulate General  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Her  Brown 
honors  thesis  was  awarded  the  Helen  Terr\' 
MacLeod  Pnze  for  the  outstanding  thesis  on 
women  and  gender,  and  it  is  being  considered 
for  publication  in  Brazil.  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  She 
is  survived  by  her  parents.  Belarmino  and 
Maria  Ines  Lago,  139  Dorothy  Dr.,  Middle- 
town  06457;  and  a  brother.  Federico  "96. 

Martin  Martel.  Providence;  Dec.  20.  A  pro- 
fessor of  sociolog)'  at  Brown  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1993.  he  was  a  founder  of  the  Center 
for  the  Smdy  of  Race  and  Ethnicity  in  Amenca 
and  co-chaired  the  Faculty-Student  Commit- 
tee on  the  Extension  of  the  Medical  Science 
Program.  He  specialized  in  sociological  theory 
and  racial-ethnic  relations  in  America,  and 
conducted  a  study  of  the  ways  changing  race 
relations  were  reflected  in  the  fiction  ot  Amer- 
iam  Miigasiiw,  Costiiopolitjiii.  L^tdies  Home 
loiinuh  and  the  Siilnrdjy  Efeiiing  Post,  which 
later  become  known  as  the  "StorN'X'iUe  Study." 
A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Miami. 
Flonda,  and  Cornell  ('56  Ph.D.),  he  taught  at 
the  universities  of  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
Iowa,  and  at  Cornell.  He  left  his  position  as 
acting  chair  of  Arizona  State  University's 
sociolog\-  program  to  join  the  Brown  facults' 
in  1964.  Prof  Martel  was  a  member  of  several 
national  and  international  sociological  associa- 
tions, and  was  widely  published.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Amelia,  75  Irving  Ave., 
Providence  02906;  a  son,  and  a  daughter.  0^> 
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Marked  Car 


C 

I  "  rom  a  distance  I  thought  it  might 
JL  be  shaving  cream  on  my  new  black 
Honda  sedan.  "Kids,"  I  fumed.  But  as  I  got 
closer,  the  substance  became  unmistak- 
able; white  Krylon  spray  paint.  Unam- 
biguous, too,  was  the  word  FAG  scrawled 
in  huge,  ragged  letters  across  the  hood 
and  two  doors  of  my  car. 

My  mind  raced,  trying  to  make  sense 
of  this  vandahsm. There  were  two  possible 
scenarios.  The  first  was  that  someone  liv- 
ing in  my  neighborhood  suspected  that  I 
and  the  male  colleague  with  whom  I 
shared  an  apartment  that  semester  were  a 
gay  couple.  Our  arrangement  might  look 
"queer"  to  someone  who  didn't  know 
our  circumstances:  we  shared  living  quar- 
ters because  our  wives  had  jobs  in  distant 
cities,  making  a  daily  commute  to  work 
impossible  for  us.  My  roommate  and  I 
almost  never  entered  or  left  the  building 
together;  it  seemed  unlikely  that  anyone 
could  have  formed  the  impression  that  we 
were  a  couple.  But  it  was  unsetthng  to 
think  someone  had  been  watching  us,  had 
decided  we  were  gay,  and  hated  homosex- 
uals enough  to  deface  my  car. 

The  possibility  that  I  was  being 
watched  made  me  feel  paranoid.  Is  this,  1 
thought,  a  taste  of  what  it's  like  to  be 
homosexual  in  America  -  to  fear  random 
harassment  by  utter  strangers?  In  the 
space  of  those  few  inoments  I  began  to 
appreciate  that  to  be  openly  gay  takes 
considerable  courage. 

The  other  possibility  was  that  the 
paint  job  was  the  revenge  of  a  particular 
student  whom  I  had  flunked  for  cheating 
earlier  in  the  semester.  This  student  had 
already  caused  a  few  unpleasant  scenes  at 
the  university,  and  my  instincts  told  me  to 
be  wary  of  him.  I  reasoned  further  that 
the  student,  who  was  already  working  in 
the  macho  environment  of  Wall  Street, 
might  consider  my  profession,  the  teach- 
ing of  literature,  to  be  feminine. 
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This  seemed  the  more  likely  scenario, 
and  I  became  convinced  that  the  student 
was  responsible.  I  took  comfort  in  know- 
ing who  my  enemy  was  and  what  had 
motivated  him;  the  devil  you  know  really 
is  less  scary  than  the  one  you  don't.  Yet  I 
was  surprised  at  how  vulnerable  I  still  telt. 
For  several  days  I  experienced  shock  and 
fear  -  fear  that  the  incident  might  be 
repeated  or  that  the  violence  would  esca- 
late. I  felt  violated,  and  I  was  angered  by 
my  inability  to  retaliate. 

Also,  I  confess  I  was  disconcerted  at 
the  content  of  the  graffiti.  It's  one  thing 
for  a  liberal  heterosexual  to  pride  himself 
on  his  lack  of  homophobia;  it's  quite 
another  for  him  to  be  called  a  fag.  As  I 
drove  to  and  from  work  in  my  vandalized 
car,  I  felt  as  though  I  had  been  conspicu- 
ously branded.  I  was  embarrassed  to  be 
seen  driving  a  car  with  FAG  emblazoned 
on  it,  yet  I  was  reluctant  to  admit  my 
embarrassment  because  it  might  reflect 
latent  homophobia.  I   was  in  the  ironic 


position  of  being  the  brunt  of  an  insult 
that  I  felt  shouldn't  be  an  insult. 

Eventually,  well  before  I  got  the  paint 
removed,  the  shock  faded  and  I  could 
laugh  about  the  incident.  After  all,  it 
wasn't  as  though  I  had  been  gay-bashed, 
outed,  stalked,  or  persistently  harassed.  I 
got  a  good  deal  of  support  from  friends 
and  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  from 
strangers.  While  1  appreciated  such  re- 
sponses, I  came  to  distrust  sympathy  based 
on  the  assumpnon  that  homosexuality 
carries  a  stigma. 

Yet  I  was  also  reminded,  again  and 
again,  of  my  own  initial  unease  when  I 
saw  those  three  ugly  letters  spray-painted 
on  my  car.  The  experience  brought  home 
to  me  the  extent  to  which  gender  stereo- 
types and  homophobia  dimmish  and  de- 
humanize us  all.  o^ 

Thomas  Coiiscr  of  Qunhci  Hill,  Coiiiiccliait. 
is  professor  of  Ein^lisli  at  Hofstra  University  in 
Hempstead,  NcwYork. 
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The  new  Club  World  cradle  seat.  Lullaby  not  included. 


Introducing  the  unique  new  business  class  cracile  seat.  It  doesn't  simply  recline  hut  tilts  as  .1  whole  raising  your  knees 
and  relieving  your  body  of  stress  and  pressure.  Pity  yon  may  not  be  awake  to  enjoy  all  the  other  changes  on  new  Club  World, 


British  Airways 


http://ww-w  bntisli-airwavs.CCM 


The  world's  tavouritc  airline"^ 


IiitToduced  throuf^hout  this  yi-'ar.  iCI'^'^Ji'i  Bntisli  Ajnvays 


